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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@~——. 
HE most important events of the week, it may be the most 
important events of the year, have been the proceedings 
in the Democratic Convention which began to sit at Chicago 
on Monday. The West and South, distressed by the fall of 
prices, angry under the pressure of their mortgages, and con- 
vinced that the gold standard is the cause of their troubles, 
have sent up some five hundred and sixty delegates of the 
fanatic type. These men have voted down the gold men, who 
number only three hundred and sixty-eight, on every occasion, 
have excluded enough of their opponents to give them a two- 
thirds majority, and have adopted resolutions which mean 
that silver shall be legal tender to any amount at the ratio of 
one to sixteen, that is, in fact, at its old five shillings an ounce 
price. Private contracts specifying payment in gold are to be 
made illegal. There is to be no waiting for other countries, 
especially not for Great Britain, which by its gold standard, 
the Convention alleges, reduces all other nations to “servitude.” 
They demand that Congress shall impose an Income-tax at once, 
whether it is constitutional or not, and they denounce trusts 
and other forms of associated capital. Their leaders’ speeches 
are far more violent than the resolutions, the Eastern States 
are attacked as being in slavery to London, and the whole tone 
of the Convention is bitterly anti-capitalist, its chief man, 
Governor Altgeld, openly advocating the payment of all 
national gold bonds, especially if held by Englishmen, in 
silver. They have not elected a candidate for the Presidency 
yet, but a new man, a Mr. William Jennings Bryan, aged 
thirty-six, from Nebraska, is believed to have the best chance, 
because he delivered a brilliant speech, ending with the sen- 
tence, “The gold men shall not crucify mankind on a cross of 
gold.” 











Grave Americans in the Eastern States and in London 
continue to doubt whether this outburst of Socialist feeling 
ean be formidable, but we give elsewhere what seem to 
us serious reasons for doubting their conclusion. The 
West rules the Union, and the distress and anxiety in the 
West are wholly unprecedented. The farmers, crushed by a 
system of Protection which protects everything but produce, 
now find their incomes reduced one-half by the fall in prices, 
and are in fact much worse off than small English land- 
owners in Essex. They have sufficient rough food, but they 
have nothing else; they resent their position as a “ servi- 
tude,” and they attribute it with one voice to the “ money- 
lenders,” who, they say, reject both silver issues and paper issues 
for fear lest money should be plentiful. An immense State like 
Illinois, therefore, with the population of Scotland thirty years 
ago, resolutely supports Governor Altgeld, who now rules the 
Convention, and who, upon all subjects except freehold 
tenure, is a determined Socialist. Our readers have probably 
not forgotten the “ Coxey March” which fizzled itself away 
into a huge pauper picnic, but which many observers in the 








taxing offices, of the wealth of the millionaires in New York 
State :— 


John D. Rockefeller £25,000,000 | John Jacob Astor... £10,000,000 
William Waldorf F, W. Vanderbilt... 7,000,000 
DOE. cdinicncceises 24,000,000 | George W. Vander- 
Jay Gould Estate... 20,000,000}  Dbilt .............ceeee 6,000, 00 
Russell Sage......... 18,000,000 | Percy R. Pyne and 
Cornelius Vander- Mrs. Pyne.......... 6,000,CCO 
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And thirteen more with four millions apiece. These millions, 
again, are not invested in British Consols, but in undertakings 
which produce on an average more than 6 per cent. 

The news from Rhodesia is very bad this week. Colonel 
Plumer, with four hundred and fifty whites and some 
Cape natives, did, indeed, on Sunday attack a large body of 
Matabeles on the slopes of some hills two days’ march 
from Bulawayo, and did drive them from their position with 
a loss perhaps of one hundred men; but the natives only 
retired deeper into the hills, and a second attack made by the 
“Cape boys” failed. Colonel Plumer was forced to return, 
having lost twenty-three whites, ten of them killed, and a 
number not stated of Cape boys. He had, however, 
captured a number of prisoners. The native impis are 
reported close to Bulawayo, Fort Charter and Salisbury are 
still threatened, and the rising among the Mashonas has 
become universal. There are difficulties of transport, and 
provisions such as Europeans can eat have risen to famine 
prices. This, however,is not the worst. There are fierce disputes 
among the whites, and evidently some approach to administra- 
tive anarchy. The Queen’s men and the Chartered Company’s 
men are too equal in authority, Sir F. Carrington is only master 
of his own redcoats, and the settlers are getting out of hand. 
Earl Grey has disbanded the Afrikander Corps, apparently 
to save money, and the men, alleging that promises made by 
the Company to them have not been kept, refuse to enlist in 
a newcorps. Mr. Rhodes, instead of counselling, is fighting 
in Colonel Plumer’s force, and of general headship there is 
not atrace. This last defect should be remedied at once, 
even if we do not send cavalry to aid in the pacification of 
the province. A statesman with a free hand would probably 
do more to reduce it to order than even a fresh supply of 
Maxim guns. 





Matters are mending a little in Crete. The Sultan, dis- 
mayed by the unanimity of the Powers, has agreed to a 
general amnesty, has appointed a Christian Governor-General, 
has called the Assembly together, and has promised to con- 
sider any improvements on the Pact of Halepa which the 
Assembly may suggest. The Cretans at first refused these 
terms unless the Powers guaranteed their fulfilment, but 
severe pressure was placed on Athens, the Cretan refugees 
advised their countrymen to yield, and by latest advices the 
Assembly will be attended at least by the Christian Deputies. 
Abdullah Pasha, however, the Field-Marshal in command of the 
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garrison, is discontented, the troops are sullen, and an accident 
may at any moment produce a massacre. The most hopeful 
sign reported is that the Cretan Christians fight with the 
greatest determination, and when favoured by position, 
defeat the Turkish troops. Nothing civilises a Mussulman 
so rapidly as a conviction that his enemy is at least his equal. 
A disarmed man is a dog, but an armed man who will use his 
arms is a human being, not his equal, of course, but still a 
creature of Allah. 


The Radical party in France is accepting the idea of an 
Income-tax more heartily than we recently thought possible. 
M. Doumer, the recent Minister of Finance, proposed his Bill 
in the Chamber on Tuesday; and though the Government 
exerted its whole authority against it, and made the question 
one of confidence, he was only defeated by a majority of 29 
(283 to 254). This signifies that the tax will ultimately be 
imposed, for the Government has adopted part of it, namely, 
the tax on Rentes, and it has against it all those who fear that 
in France it might be indefinitely increased. The fear of 
inquisitorial proceedings which has hitherto defeated the tax 
is in fact yielding to the envy excited by the new fortunes 
which, though not as numerous in Paris as in London, are 
even more conspicuous. 


The Times on Wednesday published a curious “find,” a 
translation of the letters from Wad-el-Bishera, the young 
Emir commanding in Dongola, to his subordinate Emirs at 
Firkeh. In all except their religious phraseology, which 
mainly consists of curses on the “enemies of God,” they are 
the letters of a European Commander-in-Chief who is aware 
that his weak points are the carelessness of his great officers, 
and their disposition to postpone the common service to their 
jealousies of each other. The cause of these jealousies is not 
suggested, but it is probably, as in all despotic organisations, 
rivalry in the favour of the Khalifa, the Emir commanding 
them to abstain from “intrigues.” He was horror-struck at the 
defeat of Firkeh, tore his beard, and refased to be comforted, 
but ordered an immediate conscription en masse, and will, it is 
believed, fight to the death for Dongola. It is to be observed 
that Wad-el-Bishera isa man of sense. He distrusts the black 
troops, who are compelled by force to serve under his standard, 
but instead of coercing them by extra severity he orders that 
first of all they shall be regularly paid. We shall not next 
time find the carelessness in his officers which he so laments, 
for they know now that Egyptians dare attack, which, up to 
the assault on Firkeh, they obviously disbelieved. General 
Kitchener is equal to his work, but before he reaches Dongola 
he will find it cut out for him, though he will enjoy all the 
help he can derive from the goodwill of the population. They 
loathe the Baggaras, who are as bad as Turkish Irregulars or 
a swarm of locusts. 


On Monday Lord George Hamilton’s motion asking for 
the consent of the House of Commons to the revenues of 
India being charged with the ordinary pay of the native 
troops sent to Suakin was the subject of a full-dress debate. 
After Lord George Hamilton had opened the debate and 
made the excellent debating point that he was the first Indian 
Secretary who had sent a force to Africa—the regiment sent 
to Mombasa—“ the whole cost of which is not to be borne in 
India,” Mr. Morley moved his amendment against India 
having to give even the regular pay of the troops while they 
were in Africa. His speech was long and laboured, but not 
effective. Indeed, his best point was the quotation of the 
dilemma put by Lord Salisbury, then Lord Cranborne, in 
1867. If the Indian garrison is only just large enough for its 
duties then we ought not to diminish it. If it is too large and 
therefore can endure to be diminished the people of India are 
being unduly taxed. Of course the answer is easy. Armies are 
calculated for war and not for peace, and therefore during times 
of peace they are always unnecessarily large. The whole sum 
in dispute, continued Mr. Morley, was only £35,000. The 
glory of the Empire was to be tarnished for £35,000. Is not 
this perilously near Mr. Pecksniff’s “ For 18s., Mrs. Todgers ?” 
Mr. Morley ended by declaring that the argument that the 
Suez Canal might be endangered by the Dervishes, and that 
therefore India was concerned, was a spurious and insincere 
plea, 


Mr. Bhownaggree, the native of India who sits for Bethnal 
| Green, and is a supporter of the Government, denied that India 





had any interest in the expedition to Dongola. The resolution, 
he declared, would give rise to an amount of discontent in India, 
which few hon. Members could realise. This is an obvioug 
exaggeration. Not one per thousand of the people of India wil} 
even hear of the resolution. After several other Unionists 
had opposed the resolution, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in a very able and spirited speech had defended 
it, Sir Henry Fowler put by far the strongest point in the 
Opposition case,—the duty of “frankly recognising and 
ungrudgingly accepting the decision of the Indian Govern. 
ment in a purely Indian affair.” Mr. Balfour, who wound 
up the debate, was both statesmanlike and persuasive, The 
House ought, he said, to consider whether the time has not. 
come when, with advantage both to India and to England, 
some kind of tribunal of arbitration ought-o be set up for de- 
termining questions like that under debate,—ie., whether, 
and how far, India was interested in the Dongola expedition, 
India, it had been said, paid for the Army to the uttermost 
farthing, but India paid nothing towards the Reserve, 
Again, India pays only £100,000 a year to the Navy. But is 
it conceivable that India could keep her shores protected for 
£100,000 a year? The sum of £35,000 was nothing one way 
or the other; but if the House decided that India is go little 
concerned in the Empire as a whole as not to be able to send 
two thousand men to Suakin, it would be teaching not only 
the British but the Indian public “ absolutely false notions 
of what we all owe to a common Empire.” 


When the division was taken the serious character of the 
defection among the followers of the Government was 
apparent, the resolution only being carried by a majority of 
85 (275 to 190). Matters were, however, in reality worse than 
they looked, for no Parnellites took part in the division, and 
only some twenty-five Anti-Parnellites voted with the Opposi- 
tion. Had these last been present in force, the Government 
majority would hardly have been more than a fifth of its full 
number. Among the Unionists who voted against the 
Government were Messrs. de Tatton Egerton, Gibson Bowles, 
Maclean, Hulse, M’Iver, H. 8. Foster, Baird, Bartley, Beckett, 
Heaton, Moon, Vicary Gibbs, Radcliffe Cooke, L. Hardy, 
Kenyon, Parker Smith, Bhownaggree, Sir Andrew Scoble, 
Sir Seymour King, Sir W. Cameron Gull, and Sir J. Dickson- 
Poynder. Some five or six Unionists walked out when the 
division was called. It is absurd, however, to exaggerate the 
consequences of the division. The permanent effect of these 
House of Commons’ rebuffs is very small, and six weeks 
hence the Suakin debate will be entirely forgotten. 


The Finance Bill (Committee stage) was under discussion 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday and Wednesday and 
Thursday. The chief subject debated was the proposal made 
by the Government that the Treasury should have the power 
to exempt from the Death-duties pictures and other objects 
of national, scientific, and historical interest,—of course only 
while these objects remain unsold. Ultimately the clause 
was carried by a majority of 104 (178 to 74). We believe it 
will be endorsed by the nation, which, though it wants to tax 
all forms of property equally, and to tax the rich man more 
highly than the poor, does not want to see the old historical 
collections in the “ show-places of the county ” broken up and 
destroyed. It is considered, indeed, an act of piety not to 
part with the pictures of one’s ancestors. But if a man is 
unlucky enough to have had his great-grandmother painted by 
Gainsborough, his great-aunt by Romney, and his grandfather, 
“as a child,” by Reynolds, it may cost him (in Death-duties) 
more than he can afford, to keep the pictures in the family. 
Anything which at all relieves this grievance, and yet makes 
the millionaire pay fairly on his Raphaels and Correggios, is 
welcome. 


The reply made by Mr. Charles Villiers to the address 
presented to him by the Cobden Club to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the repeal of the Corn-laws, published 
jn last Saturday’s papers, is a most interesting and impressive 
document. After quoting Peel’s declaration made in 1846, 
that he had deliberately adopted one-sided Free-trade because 
he found his efforts to carry commercial treaties unavailing, 
and that he had resolved to consult our own interests, and not 
to attempt to punish other countries for the wrong they do 
us, Mr. Villiers goes on to cite another very striking passage 
from a speech made by Peel in 1849. Here Sir Robert shows 
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how buying in an artificially dear market—i.e., in & market 
made dear by Protection—wastes the wealth and so diminishes 
the capital of acountry. If, said Mr. Villiers, he were asked 
for proofs of the benefits of Free-trade, he should answer in 
one word, “Circumspice.” Our trade has vastly expanded 
gince we adopted Free-trade, and wages have not only risen, 
but their purchasing capacity has also greatly increased. Mr. 
Villiers ends his striking and, considering his weight of years, 
pathetic address with an expression of his belief that we need 
have no fears in regard to a return to Protection. ‘‘In the 
words of Sir Robert Peel, I say, ‘It is my consolation that 
never will such a Corn-law be again enacted in England.’ ” 


At the Hétel Métropole on Wednesday evening Lord 
Rosebery made a bright and amusing speech to past and 
present members of the London County Council. Three 
distinct waves had passed over the country. The first was 
the great movement for political emancipation, the second the 
great religious revival, and the third the great municipal move- 
ment. The old municipalities were formed to protect the people 
against the aristocracy, but in these days the first object of a 
municipality seemed to be to get a Peer to preside over it. 
When, said Lord Rosebery, he looked back upon the history 
of the London County Council, he was filled with admiration 
at the boldness of his countrymen. No other country in the 
world would have dared to set up an elected municipality in 
a city of four million people. 


Mr. Chamberlain on Wednesday also spoke on municipal 
progress at a dinner given to celebrate the conferring of the 
title of Lord Mayor on the Chief Magistrate of Birmingham. 
Municipal success depended, he said, on three things,—(1) the 
character and ability of the elected Councillors; (2) the 
ability and integrity of the permanent officials; (3) the 
interest taken in municipal work by the bulk of the citizens. 
That is a clear and most useful analysis. The great danger 
of municipalities was the readiness of some of the ratepayers 
to accept second-rate services in order to avoid paying first- 
class salaries. For example, millions had been invested by the 
community at Birmingham, and the safety of these millions 
depended “almost entirely” upon the permanent officials. 
That is excellent sense, and should be preached in season and 
out of season by all who care to keep our public life pure 
and efficient. 


Sir William Harcourt delivered an exultant speech on 
Monday at Holloway Hall, Islington. “Great majorities,” 
he said, ‘“‘ have a knack of falling in pieces, and the heavier 
the majority the heavier its fall.” Champion giants are 
“usually men of weak constitutions and short lives.” The 
Unionists “have arrived at the stage of sermons and soda- 
water.” The Education Bill failed because it was a 
revolution; while the country only wanted more aid 
to voluntary schools. The Liberals resisted the Bill 
because it was bad, but the Government were defeated 
by the spirit betrayed in their own party. Even the 
Guardian, the clerical organ, told them they did not know 
what they were about. As for the Rating Bill, if the 
Unionists were going to reform rates, why did not they 
reform everybody’s rates, instead of those of a particular 
interest? The Bill was a clumsy and unjust attempt to get 
hold of public money for a class. There was agricultural 
distress, but it was in particular districts only, in others rates 
being as low as 2s. in the pound,—a rate which to Londoners 
would be an object of envy. He should appeal on this Bill 
to the country, and the opinion of Lancashire about it 
already suggested the handwriting on the wall. The 
speech was vigorous and lively, and, from the speaker’s 
point of view, well argued; but we have suggested else- 
where reasons for condemning the exaltation in it as at 
least premature. Goliath dies when David comes, but 
where is David ? 


It was announced on Monday that a peerage is to be con- 
ferred on Sir Hercules Robinson. The honour is well deserved, 
and we are glad to think that it does not mark the close of a 
useful career, for the Governor of Cape Colony, it is stated, 
will return to South Africa. A propos of Sir Hercules 
Robinson, the St. James’s Gazette tells a curious story. In 
1877, while Sir Hercules was in South Africa, he rode with 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone across the Witwatersrand. Judging 
by what he had seen in Australia, Sir Hercules exclaimed to 





his companion: “There is gold under there.” At that time 
the existence of gold in the Transvaal was undreamt of. 

















































































We regret to notice the death of Sir John Pender, a man' 
to whom human progress upon its modern lines owed much. 
Acquiring very early a large fortune in the piece-goods trade, 
Mr, Pender devoted himself to trans-oceanic telegrapby, and | 
the success of the first Atlantic cable was in great measure 
owing to his determined pluck. Twice broken the cable was ' 
twice relaid, and when at last it succeeded, the future of sub- 
marine telegraphing was assured. When he died Sir J. 
Pender was chairman of nine submarine telegraph com- 
panies, working seventy-six thousand miles of cable, and was 
of all men the one who had done most in applying the science 
of electricity to the international needs of the world. We 
shall never allow that his work was beneficial, or that the 
submarine cables have effected anything except a useless 
acceleration of imperfect information, but we fully believe 
that Sir J. Pender thought differently, and that although 
he was first of all seeking a great fortune for himself, he 
honestly supposed that the way in which he sought it was 
the most rapid path of progress. To “girdle the earth” in 
sixty minutes with a message which need never have been 
delivered struck him as an almost supernatural achieve- 
ment, and we sincerely trust that he is now “annihilating 
distance” between stars in the Milky Way, and getting 
paid for the same. He had splendid courage and energy, 
could decide a really big question in five minutes, and 
eould make men under him exert their abilities to the 
fullest. Those are the qualities we admire in ambitious 
Kings, and we do not know why we should not admire 
them in the captains of industry. 


On Tuesday England witnessed a very interesting and, to 
those who love and feel proud of our race, a very touching 
incident,—the landing on our shores of the officers and men 
of the Honourable Artillery Company of Boston, the 
American branch of our own Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany. Nothing could possibly have been warmer or more 
heartfelt than the reception given to the gallant band of 
Volunteer soldiers who, using a privilege which never has 
been, and never would be, we trust, accorded to foreign 
troops, but was without question yielded to the men of New 
England, marched through our streets bearing arms and in 
their striking blue uniforms and red-plumed helmets. On 
Wednesday the corps was inspected by the Queen at Windsor. 
The corps were drawn up on the Terrace, and the Queen 
drove in her victoria to a point in the middle of the line, while 
the men “presented sabres.” When the carriage stopped, 
the officers were presented, and the Queen said a few words 
of welcome. The corps then marched past, and forming 
again in single line again presented sabres. The good spirits 
shown by the Queen, and her evident pleasure in the cere- 
mony, were much noticed. And no wonder. It was no small 
honour to receive thus the homage of New England, and to 
feel that she was greeted not merely as the Queen of England, 
but of the English race. 


The clergy have, we think, some grounds for their new 
grievance against the Government, which was the subject of 
discussion in the Upper House of Convocation on Thursday. 
They are as dependent upon agricultural prices as the farmers, 
and they are notoriously suffering as much hardship, yet 
they are excluded from the Rating Bill: That is very hard 
lines, The matter was brought before Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
and the Ecclesiastical Commission, and the Chancellor. of the 
Exchequer substantially admitted the justice of the complaint. 
He said, however, that he could do nothing until the general 
reform of the rates, when the position of the clergy would 
be carefully considered. As a matter of fact, we presume the 
Government were unwilling to increase the difficulties in the 
way of their Bill by stirring-up the question of tithe, upon 
which we fancy many of their own supporters are not com- 
pletely “sound.” At least we begin to hear landlords ask 
why they, and they alone, should be compelled to pay the 
stipends of the clergy? ‘They know why well enough, and 
in cooler moments will admit that they obtained their pro- 
perties subject to that burden, but they do not for that 
reason feel that it has no weight. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1133. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
BOUNCE. 


iG it from policy or as an indulgence that the Radicals 

everywhere, in conversation as well as in writing, 
are pouring out such a quantity of bounce? Listening to 
them a stranger would believe that they were coming into 
power next week. They talk of “the Cecils” as if they 
were Catholics of Elizabeth’s later years. The “ family,” 
they say, which misgoverns the Empire is rapidly being 
found out. Lord Salisbury is seen to be weak, Mr. 
Balfour has been proved to be too easy, Mr. Chamberlain 
is growing more and more fretful, the Cabinet never 
considers anything carefully, the party is disgusted and 
disaffected, all moral authority has departed from the 
Government, and we see already the beginning of the end. 
Defeated on the Education Bill, discredited by the Rating 
Bill, deserted on the Indian vote by the best of their own 
men, the Government only staggers on; the House of 
Commons is already out of hand ; and, most ominous sign 
of all, it is already necessary to avert deadly blows by 
threats of a dissolution, which would compel disheartened 
Unionists to explain themselves before disenchanted con- 
stituencies. Already, it is pointed out, the Times has 
fallen away from the Ministry; the Church is almost 
hopeless of its future; and even the Peers are muttering, 
though they have just received the sop of permanent Pro- 
tection for their herds. This Government is dying of 
incapacity. We do not in the least exaggerate the 
language of the Radical newspapers, Metropolitan or 
provincial, while Sir William Harcourt roars with delight, 
Mr. Morley chirrups with pleasure, and every little man 
who hopes to be big crows audibly with jubilant con- 
fidence over the “reaction which is not so much 
approaching as arrived.” Only the Radical Premier 
is silent, and watches the tumult, one imagines, with 
slightly cynical if not derisive eyes. What does it 
all mean ? 

Looking out, for the time being, as mere observers 
without predisposition towards the Government or against 
the Opposition, we entirely fail to perceive sufficient reason 
for all this exultation. The Government, no doubt, has 
suffered, and for a time will suffer, from being so unusually 
strong. Its chiefs, especially Mr. Balfour, have been a 
little careless, and have forgotten that a public meeting, 
whatever its component parts, always wants careful 
handling, while their followers have felt that with such 
a majority they could safely enjoy the double luxury of 
victory and independence. With a majority of only 50 
they would have forced through the Education Bill, “in 
redemption of pledges,” if they had sat till Christmas. 
With a majority of only 50 they would have used their 
knowledge of facts to make the necessity for the Rating 
Bill more clear, and have feared by silent voting or inept 
debating to have left—as they did—the argumentative 
victory to their foes. And with a majority of only 50 
they would have rallied to a man behind their representa- 
tive on the Indian dispute, would have seen that the 
question was one for the Executive alone, and would 
have refused to abandon themselves to a generous but 
unfounded illusion. When Toryism is safe the luxury 
of indiscipline tempts even Tories, and the driving 
of the carriage has suffered because the horses have 
been a little too full at once of spirits and of corn. 
When heavy work is on hand it is the men who are a 
little depressed who get through it most steadily, and a 
Bill like the Education Bill, with a dozen Bills in its 
clauses, needed a depressed and rather frightened majority 
to force it, step by step, past the many obstacles in its 
way. We do not say that the Government has made no 
mistakes. On the contrary, we think it was unwise in 
making its Education Bill a sort of code; we think Mr. 
Balfour has been too optimistic about the House of 
Commons, too forgetful that mere delay was almost of 
necessity his adversaries’ game; and that all the leaders 
have been too indifferent to the careful explanation and 
defence of their very large proposals, a defect painfully 
manifest in regard to the perfectly sound Rating Bill, 
and in a less degree in regard to the disputable and 
dangerous question of the money for the Suakin expedi- 
tion. But we see nothing in any of the incidents which 
have occurred that in any way shakes the position of 





the Government, which is now, as it was at the be. 
ginning, supported by a phalanx which may not be 
nay, is not, marching in perfect order, but which has 
not the slightest intention of giving a victory to its 
inferior foe. 

To overthrow a Government supported by an immense 
majority there must be a kind of insurrection of opinion, 
an intimation from masses of constituents that they are 
disappointed or disgusted; and where is a movement of 
that kind to come from? Sir William Harcourt thinks it 
will spring from discontent with the Rating Bill; but no 
Bill palpably intended to relieve a class suffering from 
unmerited depression is ever sincerely disliked in England, 
especially at a time when the revenue is rising and the 
taxes are nearly or, if we confine the remark to the 
working classes, entirely unfelt. Grant that the Bill is a 
dole to the farmers, and what artisan will in consequence 
of it have half an ounce less of tobacco or any other 
luxury of his leisure? Mr. Asquith believes in the 
Education Bill as a weapon, but that Bill has not been 
passed ; and is not the real reason of its not passing this, 
that there was no bitter popular discontent with the old 
arrangement? The Bill, in our belief, was a good Bill, 
and would have produced a great improvement on the 
present system of State instruction, but can any Radical 
produce an instance in which the average voter has cared. 
because some counsel of perfection has not been adopted ? 
The necessary point of the Bill, that which meets a 
grievance, the grant of an additional allowance to 
voluntary schools, wHl be passed, and when it is passed 
the very memory of the Bill of 1896 will glide into 
oblivion. The electors are not so much attracted as Mr. 
Asquith thinks by the dullest of all dull topics of social. 
controversy. As for the Indian dispute, it is a question 
which interests the House of Commons, not the country, 
and though the House of Commons feels passing emotions 
very keenly, it is not often governed in its action by any 
recollection of them. How often, since the great Plimsoll 
scene, has a vote been gained or lost by difference of 
opinion over the load-line ? A Government in this country 
is judged mainly at all events by three things,—by its 
willingness to remedy grievances, by its ability to govern, 
and by the acceptability of its Members as compared with 
the rival claimants for power. Now, on which of these 
three points has the Government evidently suffered in the 
opinion of the people ? 

On the second, all Radicals will tell us. They will 
admit that their men are not personally more popular 
than the leaders of their adversaries—indeed, their accepted 
leader is not as a political personage popular at all—and 
they will not deny that there is for the moment an 
unhealthy spirit of content and wish for rest among 
electors, but they will assert that the Government whick 
was expected to be so strong has displayed inability to 
govern. Where? In the House of Commons? That, 
so far as it is true, affects the House of Commons not 
the constituencies, which, unfortunately, are patient of 
obstruction, rather amused by all-night sittings, and 
profoundly careless as to the method in which business is 
got through, whether it is transacted as it would be in 
the City, or whether Members are worn out by useless 
visits to the division-lobbies. We heartily wish it were 
not so, for obstructive Members and faddy Members 
would then suffer that penalty of oblivion which they 
so richly deserve, but long experience has convinced us 
that the country no more attends to the internal doings 
of the House of Commons than it attends to the internal 
doings of the Bank of England. It expects business to 
be done, and notes to be paid on demand, but as to how 
it is done, and whether clerks or directors sit up all 
night, the country does not care one straw. Is it in 
foreign affairs? Nothing is going wrong in foreign 
affairs. The country agreed with a sort of sob of rage 
that it could not interfere by the sword in Armenia; and 
since the breakdown in Armenia nothing has occurred 
which has really interested the people, who do not share 
Lord Rosebery’s conviction that if a Russian railway 
reaches the Gulf of Pecheli_the world will be set on fire. 
Is it in home legislation? Just tell us what legislation 
the average Briton who governs at the polls is just now 
thirsting for. Is it finance? The Treasury is bursting 
with wealth, and the only tax which anybody even proposes 
to alter, the tea-duty, concerns only the women, who have 
no votes. “The cat-lap is cheap enough already,” say the 
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Is it in Colonial affairs ? Well we do not approve 
the policy as yet pursued in Rhodesia, whicli seems to us 
to need a master, but the people are only looking on, 
not quite content with either the Chartered Company or 
President Kruger, dully interested in the daily reports 
of engagements round Bulawayo and Salisbury, and 
rather disposed to think that if Dr. Jameson had been 
there things would have gone much better. No doubt, 
if an Isandlana occurs, or if President Kruger passes a 
certain limit very well defined in the popular mind, we 
may have an explosion of opinion; but then neither of 
those events has occurred or, in the general judgment, is 
likely to occur. There is a side to the present conflict 
which forty years ago would have aroused passionate 
feeling and discussion; but for some reason which we 
cannot attempt to explain—unless it be the spread of the 
“scientific spirit”—the people have not the interest in 
blacks which they formerly had, and hear of very doubtful 
proceedings against them with a new, and we hope a 
momentary, callousness. Then what in the name of 
olitical common-sense is the justification for this 
sudden recrudescence of hope, this sort of war-whoop 
of victory now resounding in the Radical ranks? It is 
all, we shall be told, due to Sir William Harcourt, and Sir 
William Harcourt is a far-sighted man. Ishe? Heisa 
very good advocate who makes very telling speeches, and 
he retains some of the sound Whig opinions as to the way 
to govern; but who at the last Election smashed all Liberal 
hopes? We have every respect for Sir William Harcourt’s 
ability as a debater, but the one thing about which he 
understands nothing is the mind of the British elector. 


men. 





THE POSSIBLE DANGER IN AMERICA. 


HE Western and Southern States of the Union have 
revolted against property. If things were always 

what they seem, which in America they very often are 
not, that would be the meaning of the course which the 
Convention of the Democrat party now sitting in Chicago 
has resolved by heavy majorities to pursue, and even as 
it is the proceedings are of the deepest interest to all 
Englishmen. There is, at all events, a chance that 
Governor Altgeld of Illinois, who is ruling the Conven- 
tion, may get his way, and may nominate and carry his 
candidate ; and if he does, the loss to the British investor 
will run up to tens of millions, while the blow to 
democracy throughout the world will be the most severe 
that it has endured in this generation. The silver men 
have completely captured the Democrat Convention, they 
have obtained—it is said by revolutionary means—a two- 
thirds majority, and they have accepted, and are about 
formally to issue, a platform, about the meaning of which 
there can be no mistake. They have no notion of “ fool- 
ing around” their object. They not only declare that 
silver ought to be made legal tender at a ratio of 1 to 
16, that is, at nearly double its commercial price, without 
waiting for any international agreement, but they avow 
their intention of vitiating if they can all contracts for 
payment in gold, thus, as they openly acknowledge, 
reducing all debts by one-half, while increasing equally the 
price of all commodities produced in America. They specifi- 
cally refuse to all holders of United States bonds the option 
of demanding gold, and they declare that a gold standard 
is a British device, favoured also by the Eastern States, 
for plundering the American people. They demand, 
moreover, such a revision of the Constitution as will make 
an Income-tax, which has recently been disallowed by the 
Supreme Court, fully legal, and do not conceal in their 
speeches that they intend it should be graduated and 
heavy. They in fact declare that they will by law deprive 
the creditor class of half its property, that they will fine 
the rich for being rich, and that they regard capitalists, 
bankers, and all who adhere to a gold standard as foes of 
the body of the people. Their enthusiasm in the cause is 
indescribable, and their violence and contempt for their 
own rules, which have been most marked, show that they 
think they have a peremptory mandate, and that in their 
judgment the electors are determined to wait no longer, 
but to enforce their views if necessary by revolutionary 
means, including, if that cannot be avoided, the expulsion 
of the Eastern States from the Union. It is carefully 
recorded that “ sectional feeling ” has much to do with the 
8xtreme character of the resolutions, and that the Western 
delegates are treating the East in a way and with language 





which indicate both contempt and hate, thinly concealed 
under an assertion repeated every ten minutes, that the 
East is “the bond-slave of the London moneylenders.” 

Views of this kind strike Englishmen of property as so 
nearly insane that they attach to them less importance 
than they deserve. They are, in fact, unable to believe 
that a majority can be found anywhere in America holding 
such opinions, and expect that at the polls the Silver party 
will be hopelessly defeated. We also expect that, because 
we still believe that the American people is one of the 
“peoples of the Bible,” and will not knowingly do 
anything which Christianity forbids; but we are more 
alarmed than most of our contemporaries. We know too 
well that the “American opinion” spoken of in this 
country is nothing but the opinion of the Eastern States, 
now far outweighed in importance by the West. We 
cannot forget that these “ wild” delegates were elected, in 
spite of very heavy expenditure by the gold men, in order 
to defend these wild proposals. We see that these pro- 
posals are moderate when compared with views like those 
of Mr. Altgeld, Mr. Boies, and Mr. Tillman, and that Mr. 
Altgeld is the elected Governor of Illinois (populatiom 
three millions and a quarter), that Mr. Boies is the 
Governor of Iowa (population nearly two millions), and 
that Mr. Tillman, besides being Governor of North 
Carolina, is the accepted mouthpiece of the whole 
Populist party, which throws a heavy vote in at least six: 
States. We have noted for years in the West the in- 
crease of “Socialist” feeling as regards all property 
except freehold land, and the popularity of all de- 
nunciations of trusts, railway companies, banking cor- 
porations, and great private owners of capital. We 
have not forgotten that tie wild experiment known 
as the Bland Act, which ordered a national purchase of 
all surplus silver, was received with enthusiasm in the 
West, or that the arguments for that Act were said to be 
as much dictated by Socialist feeling as by the interest of 
the Silver Kings. And we cannot overlook the fact that 
the majority of citizens in the West are small freeholding 
farmers, one-third of them mortgaged, whose incomes 
have been nearly cut in two by the fall in agricultura! 
prices, who pay three sets of taxes, those of the districts, 
of the State, and of the nation, who have for yea-: 
attributed their difficulties to insufficient coinage, and: 
who are penetrated beyond any population in the world: 
with the view that they have as citizens of the American 
Republic a right to material ease and exemption from 
anxiety. We are unable, therefore, to feel confident that 
such a population, conscious of irresistible weight in the 
Union, may not, under pressure of economic cares, rise as: 
the French peasantry did against what they conceive to - 
be unjust exactions, and insist that their rulers shall at 
least try to equalise more clearly the material position of 
all classes. The mass, sheltered by the ballot, may vote 
that way, and if they do there is no power in the Eastern 
States to resist them, and no means of averting a panic- 
among property-holders which would have all the dis- 
astrous effects of a redistribution of property. As we 
have repeatedly said, we do not think the movement will 
go quite so far, because of American belief in the binding 
force of the Eighth Commandment, but we never remem- 
ber the external signs of a possible economic convulsion 
to have been so menacing. 

What an amazing occurrence a Democrat victory on 
the lines of this Convention would be, and what a rebuke 
to the wisdom of the wise! The revolt against property, 
so long predicted in Europe, would have broken out first 
of all in a country without a Monarchy, without a privi- 
leged class, and amid a population every man of whom is a 
voter, and can possess himself without payment of suf- 
ficient land. All the ideas of all the older Liberals of 
Europe have been realised in America, and if the Chicago 
delegates represent a majority they have all, as regards 
the safety of property, been realised in vain. Property, 
except in the form of freehold farms, is more seriously 
threatened than in France or Germany or Austria, and it 
is threatened by persons who are all educated in free 
schools, possessed of the suffrage, sufficiently fed, and 
living in houses which are their own rent free. All the con- 
ditions tending to social quiet are present in the West, yet 
the social disquiet is as intense as in the oldest country of 
effete Europe, and displays itself in efforts which are at all 
events more likely to be successful than those of European 
Socialists. Hatred to the rich, as bitter as any felt in the 
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world, has spread itself in a country where, outside a limited 
and usually alien residuum in the great cities, no one is 
abjectly poor, and poverty is at all events supposed to 
convey no stigma. Even to-day the wise are saying that 
wealth is safer in America than in Europe, that the 
millionaire across the Atlantic is rather admired than 
hated, that only in America can wealth flaunt itself 
without risk of stirring up anti-social passions. Yet in 
Chicago we have six hundred delegates, representing, it is 


believed, a majority of Western men, and their whole. 


tone, their one animating enthusiasm, is defiance to the 
rich, and they accept as leader Mr. Aligeld, who would 
apply the sponge to all national debts, and who pardoned 
Anarchists because he thought the social conditions 
almost of necessity produced anarchism. We suppose the 
explanation is that wealth is matter of comparison, that 
where none are hungry all desire exemption from care as 
acutely as the hungry desire food, that wishes spur on 
men to envy as strongly as necessities, It must be so, or 
that Convention could never have been elected ; and what 
a lesson it is to the dreamers who think that if certain 
forms of suffering, most of them pecuniary, are extinguished 
in the world, universal society will enjoy a millennium of 
rest. There is no rest, and in this world none is coming. 
The truth is, as it always was, that man does not live by 
bread alone, that his imagination is at least as strong as 
his reason, and that while he has an aspiration which is 
gratified only for his neighbour he will be capable of 
letting the poison of envy affect his heart and brain. 
Imagine the freeholders of Illinois banding themselves 
together to scale down debts by law, because they think 
their creditors too rich! Jack Cade, one remembers with 
a start, was not a townsman. 





ANARCHY IN RHODESIA. 


HE Matabele are wiser than we are. They have 
chosen a King to lead them in battle, while the whites 
endure a dual, or rather a multiplex, control, and military 
officers under the Crown, civil administrators responsible 
to the Chartered Company and its shareholders, bands of 
volunteer settlers responsible to nobody but themselves, 
and so-called “ private individuals” like Mr. Rhodes, sway 
Rhodesia with a hubbub of committees. Look at the 
result of choosing a single supreme individual to direct. 
There is no reason to suppose that the new Matabele King 
is a person of any special power or capacity, yet his 
assumption of supreme command has at once put heart 
into the natives, and they have begun to oppose the 
whites with quite a new sense of vigour. The action with 
Colonel Plumer’s column was by far the most severely 
contested of the rebellion, and from every quarter comes 
evidence that the blacks are fighting with fresh courage. 
Unless we mean to run the risk of a great disaster we 
must imitate them and put Rhodesia and Mashonaland 
into the hands of a single capable man, whose word will 
be supreme and who will be able to brush aside the 
welter of conflicting authorities which now cumber the 
ground. We have nothing to say individually against 
most of the present wielders of power in the Chartered Com- 
pany’s dominions. The men are brave and capable per se, 
but there is no supreme central authority recognised and 
obeyed by ail, and unless and until this is obtained there 
will be no real solution of the present difficulties. What 
is wanted is a dictator who will be able to speak in the 
name of the Queen, and whose mandate from the British 
Government will be absolutely complete and transcendent. 
But the only way to obtain this is to suspend the 
Chartered Company from the exercise of all government 
functions whatsoever for a definite term—say three 
years—to make Charterland a Crown Colony by pro- 
claiming the direct authority of the Queen, and finally to 
name as Governor of that Crown Colony, with supreme 
power, the ablest administrator of native dependencies to 
be found in the Empire. Let the Governor so named be 
supported by a British regiment, and given a free hand in 
the matter of resettlement and pacification, and there is 
some chance of the Matabele and Mashona rebellion being 
brought to an end. It is not for a newspaper to dictate 
to her Majesty’s Government who is the proper man to 
send as dictator into the Chartered Company’s territory, 
but for the sake of illustration we will name Sir H. H. 
Johnston. His strength of will, his courage, his ad- 
ministrative ability, and lastly, his power of under- 








standing native feeling, make him the ideal person 
for discharging the duties we have named. Or 
if he is not available the Government will be able 
to find some other official capable of the task. There 
are half-a-dozen men equal to the work within the 
Empire, and the Colonial Office, if once the policy ig 
decided on, will, we doubt not, have no difficulty in filling 
the post promptly and adequately. All that is necessary ig 
for the Government to realise that the time for action hag 
come, and that what is wanted in Rhodesia is a single 
directing brain backed up by the whole authority of the 
British Empire. That, and that alone, will stop the 
administrative anarchy which paralyses the white popula. 
tion in their terrible struggle against the natives. No 
doubt it will be objected that to do what we advocate is to 
interfere with the rights of the Chartered Company, and 
the powerful knot of capitalists who support the Com- 
pany, and who demand that it shall have its pound of flesh 
and gold whatever happens, will be up in arms at any 
notion of suspending the functions of the Company. If, 
however, the Cabinet are wise they will not regard either 
the complaints or the menaces that come from such 
quarters. They have a perfect right, moral and legal, to 
suspend the operation of the Charter pending inquiry 
into the Company’s conduct, and all arguments of ex- 
pediency and right demand that they should act at once. 
They have admitted that inquiry must be made into the 
Company’s actions. Pending that inquiry, it is obviously 
wise to suspend the administrative functions granted by 
the Charter. That would be a sound argument were 
Rhodesia in a condition of profound peace. How much 
more potent is it when the dual government, which exists 
because of the existence of the Company’s powers, is 
helping to spread administrative anarchy and impotence 
throughout Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 

To prove that we are not exaggerating the condition of 
things in the Company’s dominions, we have only to cite 
the telegrams from Salisbury and Bulawayo published in 
Thursday’s Daily Telegraph. Take the one from Salis- 
bury. ‘‘ The camp,” says the correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, ‘is a mass of seething discontent. The officers 
disagree with the methods of defence adopted, and the 
official members of the town committee are resigning. The 
military authorities are exacting the severest discipline, 
which is unnecessary in most cases, and is creating a bad 
feeling all round. The system of dual control must end.” 
No doubt something must be allowed for the excitement 
of a correspondent writing from a beleaguered town, but 
it is impossible to doubt that “dual control” of Com- 
pany’s officers and Queen’s officers is having a paralysing 
effect upon the conduct of affairs. The news that comes 
from Bulawayo is almost as bad. Even Mr. Rhodes’s 
lavish promises of compensation to everybody seem to be 
losing their effect. It used to be common form to add to 
all telegrams, “ Inhabitants feel greatest confidence in Mr. 
Rhodes.” Now the Daily Telegraph ominously reports, 
on the authority of a settler fresh from Bulawayo, that 
“opinion is very much divided with regard to him,”’—i.e, 
Mr. Rhodes. It is clear, too, from the Bulawayo tele- 
grams that there is great discontent among the volunteer 
troopers, and that quarrelling is going on over the dis- 
bandment announced some few days ago. Here is another 
telegram from Thursday’s Daily Telegraph:— The 
Afrikander corps now disbanded refuse to join the new 
force. They are very dissatisfied on account of the non- 
fulfilment of Mr. Rhodes’s promise made to the Salisbury 
column in reference to grants of land and service. It is 
feared that the sudden disbandment of the forces was a 
great error.” But there is no need to labour the point. 
It will, we think, be generally admitted that there is no 
supreme guiding brain in Charterland, no single individual 
to whom all classes and interests can look for help and 
direction. 

It is impossible to deal with the anarchy in Rhodesia, 
and not refer to the evidence that the blacks are being 
treated with a dangerous and inexpedient cruelty. We 
are not supporters of the Exeter Hall view of ‘our 
brethren in ebony,” hold that a white is an infinitely 
superior being to a black, and can make every allowance 
for the intensity of rage that possesses those who have 
seen the charred and mutilated corpses of white men and 
women. But though we can make every allowance for the 
revengefulness of a small minority of whites surrounded 
by thousands of blacks, we view with consternation the 
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folly of making the Matabele believe that there is to be no 

uarter for them. When once they are made to realise that, 
they will naturally fight with tenfold barbarity and fury. 
The only quick way of putting an end to the rebellion is 
to make them understand that if they fight they will be 
beaten, but that if they “come in” they will be forgiven. 
That is common-sense, yet look at what a Central News 
telegram from Cape Town describes as “ an official notice” 
in regard to the treatment of the natives who have joined 
the rebellion :— Cape Town, Tuesday.—An official notice 
is promulgated here to-day decreeing outlawry against 
the rebels in Rhodesia, and declaring that all natives 
remaining under arms shall suffer the punishment of 
death.” Here is surely an example of how the interests 
of Rhodesia suffer by the administrative anarchy now 
prevailing. One may be quite sure that if there were a 
Governor of Sir H. H. Johnston’s calibre at Bulawayo 
this is an official notice which would never have seen the 
light. It is just the sort of blunder that is made when 
any one and every one is acting in a panic, and when 
there is no clear leadership. If instead of an autocrat 
like Lord Canning India had been ruled during the 
Mutiny by a director of the East India Company, and a 
military officer responsible to the Crown alone, an ex- 
director who held a large portion of the Company’s stock, 
and a Committee of planters and merchants, we should have 
had plenty of such official notices. As it was, we had 
one-man rule, and as far as might be the wild folly of 
unintelligent revenge was kept in control. If, then, for 
no other reason, we want an able dictator to stop the 
suicidal policy of giving no quarter to the natives. 
We want him, too, when the rebellion is over to force 
the settlers into behaving better to the natives. We 
fear that the rebellion was in no small measure due 
to the improper treatment of the blacks by the settlers. 
This is no mere guess-work on our part. Lord Grey 
is naturally very anxious not to exaggerate the 
evil done in the Company’s dominions, and would if 
he could defend rather than attack the conduct of 
the settlers in regard to the blacks. Yet he clearly 
holds that the rebellion was to some extent caused 
by white excesses. Here is what he said on the subject 
in a speech at the dinner given to him at Bulawayo which 
is cited in a letter to Thursday’s Daily Chronicle :— 
“Tord Grey at a banquet in Bulawayo on May 18th set 
forth what he considered would be the ‘ great advantages 
accruing to Rhodesia out of this war.’ For one thing, he 
said, ‘ we shall have the opportunity of placing the native 
question upon a sounder basis than it has hitherto 
occupied. That will tend to do something towards 
securing a more regular and continuous supply of labour 
to the settlers, but at the same time it will give the 
natives a larger measure of protection against such ill- 
treatment as, I am afraid, they have too often experienced 
in the past, and which, I am informed, has been not the 
least potent of the causes of the present rebellion.’” 
That is a very serious indictment of the settlers’ 
action, but we fear that it is unimpeachable. We can 
only say once more that the only cure for these and all the 
other evils of that unhappy land, which the millionaires 
thought they had conquered so easily, and out of which 
they dreamt that a race of contented black serfs would 
hew them untold gold, is the abolition of the present 
administrative anarchy. But administrative anarchy in a 
savage land ravaged by war will only give way to an 
orderly dictatorship. But, again, an orderly dictatorship 
Means the suspension of the powers conferred by the 
Charter and the proclamation of a Crown Colony, and the 
appointment of acompetent Governor. If the Government 
will only act on these lines all may yet go well. Why should 
they not? They have only Mr. Rhodes, the Chartered 
shareholders, and the Times newspaper to dread, and after 
all these forces are not invincible. Besides, the Times, the 
most formidable of these powers, is already nearly as hostile 
to the Government as it can be, and therefore little more 
18 to be feared from it. Then, too, firm action in regard to 
the Company will bring them plenty of support from other 
sources. It will rally to them on this question all the best 
and most independent elements in our public life. Ina 
word, the suspension of the Charter is the paying policy. 
We do not want the Government to adopt it merely because 
of this reason, but the fact remains that here as elsewhere 
clear, straightforward, unflinching action will be the action 
that will prove a source of strength and safety. 








THE DISPUTE BETWEEN THE TREASURY 
AND INDIA. 


HE agitation against the Government on account of 
its decision, that when India lends troops for the 
reconquest of the Soudan she ought to pay their usual 
expenses, which has affected both parties and reduced 
the normal majority of the party in power by one-half, is 
thoroughly creditable both to the House of Commons 
and to the British people. It shows that they are 
sensitively alive to their responsibility for the great 
subject Empire, that they will not endure even an 
appearance of oppressing Indians for voters’ gain,. and 
that in their judgment in all doubtful transactions 
between the countries the interest of the subordinate 
Power should be preferred to that of the ruling one, lest 
perchance the former should be even accidentally ill- 
treated. That is a good spirit, and one which we welcome 
as evidence that in ruling their vast possessions the 
democracy of to-day at least intends to base its authority 
upon the principles upon which it acts within its own 
direct dominion. It disclaims absolutely any right to 
pillage derived from conquest, or colour, or superiority 
of civilisation. Nevertheless, though we welcome heartily 
that evidence of good feeling, we cannot but think that 
in this instance it is misplaced. It is absurd, in 
the first place, though it is very natural considering 
English instincts in all money matters except grants to 
the throne, to taunt the Government with want of 
generosity. It is not its business to be generous with 
taxpayers’ money, but to be just. If it owes, as we 
heartily acknowledge it does owe, an obligation to the 
taxpayers of India, it owes at least an equal obligation 
to the taxpayers of Great Britain, for whom it is 
directly trustee. It is almost equally absurd to say that 
India is always in the matter of contributions unfairly 
treated. Itis not. There is, we believe, one excessively 
difficult and complex matter of account between the 
Empires—the maintenance of the depdts of regiments 
serving in India—in which the Indian Treasury is un- 
fairly overruled; but in the main the Protecting Power, 
judged by all historic precedents, is even splendidly dis- 
interested. India ought to pay two millions a year 
towards the maintenance of the Imperial Fleet, and she 
does pay £100,000. Without the protection of that Fleet 
she would be exposed to incessant invasion, would on the 
coast be the prey of the worst pirates in the world, 
Chinese, Malay, Arab, and Mugh, and would lose more 
than half the trade which is gradually making of her the 
grand silver depét of the world. With that trade, with 
her necessity for safe communication with the outer 
world, and with her immensely long coast-line, it would 
cost an independent Emperor at least three millions a 
year to keep up a sufficient fleet, and India now pays just 
a thirtieth of that sum. The Great Mogul, it is true, did 
without that expenditure; but then he did without the 
trade too, and his coasts were ravaged for centuries by 
every variety of Asiatic and even European pirate, the 
Portuguese, for instance, on one occasion reducing a 
province into a depopulated desert by cutting the dykes. 
Then, alone among the great Empires of the world, 
India pays nothing towards the grandeur or the com- 
fort of its Monarch. The Civil List of the Great 
Mogul, the expenditure of the Court as a Court 
and not as a governing body, certainly exceeded a 
million a year, and that is exclusive of the huge bribes 
paid to favourites and Ministers, and in bad reigns even 
to the Emperor, to obtain appointments in which pillage 
soon recouped the Satraps for their outlay. There may 
be points—in our judgment there are points—in which 
the British supremacy is injurious instead of beneficial to 
India, but most certainly fiscal oppression is not one of 
them. The demand that she should pay for her troops 
when employed in the Soudan must therefore be con- 
sidered by itself, and so considered it is by no means an 
unjust one. 

We think we can make this clear by an argument 
which, though substantially the same as that used by 
Lord George Hamilton in the debate of Monday, is some- 
what different in form, and may be more appreciable by 
the majority of our readers. Granting that a Great 
Mogul, an independent Emperor of India, absolutely 
needed free communication for his people and for his 
commerce with the Mediterranean—and this datum is 
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conceded on all hands—what would be his permanent 
attitude towards Egypt? Clearly one of intense solicitude 
for her safety as against any enemy who might close the 
route, or threaten the persons or the trade to whom 
and to which freedom of traffic was so vital. 
would take Egypt himself if he could, so as to 
make ihe road his own, but if he could not, he would 
ally himself with Egypt, would defend her against all in- 
vaders, would strike at any enemy of hers within striking 
distance, would if she were seriously menaced send a 
corps d’armée of his own to her aid. He would know, even 
better than the British Government knows, that for his 
Indian objects no enemy to Egypt could be half so for- 
midable as the Dervishes, for no other enemy would tear 
up commerce by the roots, no other enemy would fail to 
keep faith as to the freedom of the route, and any other 
enemy would hesitate to destroy his own prosperity 
by monstrous and incessantly repeated exactions upon 
‘merchandise in transit. Europe remits silver, for instance, 
wholesale to India, and no one can even think of a Dervish 
‘Government protecting that silver in its passage. The 
“Great Mogul would know, as Mr. Morley does not, that 
the warriors of the desert overmatch the tamed Arabs of 
the Delta, that distance is nothing to riding tribes, and 
that the Soudanese, if resisted by Egypt alone, would in- 
fallibly conquer its people and destroy its civilisation. 
‘The Great Mogul, therefore, would be delighted with the 
chance of a blow at the Dervishes, would lend the aid of 
his troops to his Egyptian ally, and would, if he knew 
geography, level his blow either from Massowah or 
Suakin. We take that policy, the condition being 
granted, to be almost self-evident, and we believe that 
the method of paying the troops is equally matter of 
not uncertain calculation. The Great Mogul would ask 
tood for them from his ally; he would ask the means 
of transport within the invaded territory; and he would 
claim to be reimbursed for any special expenses, but the 
regular pay and expenses of his men he would provide 
himself. He would say, and say truly, that they were 
employed on his own work, on business essential to the 
revenue of his kingdom, and that therefore, even if he 
could not spare them, and had to replace them by fresh 
levies, their cost would continue to be a just charge upon 
his Treasury. If that statement is true, and we cannot 
conceive where the answer to it can be, the Secretary for 
India has acted exactly as an independent and far-seeing 
Emperor of India would have acted, and what can he do 
more? He has no right to make Mungul Dass a present 
at the expense of John Smith, merely to earn from the 
anthinking credit for generosity. 
But, we shall be told, if the argument is as clear as you 
say, why is the Government of India unanimous in 
rejecting it? The Government of India never considers 
the argument at all, but acts in reality upon impulses of 
its own. It holds, to begin with, very properly that, in 
the absence of representative institutions, its business is 
to defend India from paying anything or anybody it can 
possibly avoid, that if it does not represent that side 
nobody will represent it, and that when the claimant 
is the British Government its own dignity requires it to 
fight hard. It is, moreover, dreadfully afraid of pre- 
cedents. It might be called on, it thinks, by the British 
democracy, which it profoundly distrusts, to help in paying 
for the conquest of half Africa, and it had better resist at 
first and “establish the principle” while the demand is 
small, It has a bitter recollection of having on previous 
- occasions had to pay very heavy bills, especially a monstrous 
one in 1882, and it is by no means confident that the 
home Ministry will always be disinterested. And above 
all it feels almost as bitterly as if it were independent 
‘that it has no substantial control over the policy for 
which it has to provide both men and money. The 
Government of India is obedient to a degree which the 
historian of the future will consider almost miraculous. 
‘Not only does it never threaten to set up for itself, as 
“Colonial Governments have often in practice done, but it 
never resists an order, however much opposed to its own 
‘ideas of expediency or fairness, yielding even, as the free 
Colonies never do, upon questions like the tariff. It has 
not, for all that, the precise feeling of a subordinate 
Government. It is too big, has too large resources at 
its disposal, is responsible for too large a section of the 
human race. It frets under a peremptory order disposing 
without its own consent of its men and its money, and 
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as it has no other mode of remonstrance, is very apt 
indeed, especially in fiscal matters, to condemn an 
order as unjust when, if it had been consulted, it 
would probably have allowed that the Imperial Govern. 
We doubt if the Indian 
Government is quite as bitter as its language would 
imply; but if it is, what can the Imperial Government 
do? Is it to suffer it to be laid down as a principle that 
if it ever asks for the temporary use of Indian troops the 
Indian Government is to be the sole and exclusive judge 
of whether the use of those troops will or will not benefit 
India? That is the present pretension of the Indian 
Government, and prejudiced as we are in its favour, we 
cannot but think the pretension too dangerous to Imperial 
interests to be allowed. At all events, even if Simla 
ought to govern Downing Street and not Downing Street 
Simla, the pretension is fatal to that which Mr. Morley 
and his friends most respect in this world,—the sovereign 
authority throughout the Empire of the House of 
Commons. 





THE IRISH LAND BILL: AN APPEAL, 


Ww sincerely trust that the rumours in regard to 

the fate of the Irish Land Bill are unfounded. 
According to the Lobby correspondent of the Times “the 
outlook of the Irish Land Bill does not improve.” 
Neither the landlords nor the Nationalists, he tells 
us, wish to incur the discredit of killing the measure, 
“but both parties are dissatisfied with the Bill as it stands, 
and concessions by the Government, to whichever side 
they may be made, will increase the hostility of the other 
section.” He adds that, “all things considered, there is a 
growing belief that the scheme will have to be dropped.” 
We can easily believe that the situation as regards the 
Irish landlords and the Nationalists is as represented 
here, but that is in no sense a reason for the Government 
dropping the Bill. They will, indeed, be making a capital 
blunder if they let their measure be killed,—their first 
real blunder this Session, for, as we show elsewhere, all 
the talk about the deadly wounds they have received over 
the Education Bill, the Indian Troops Resolution, and the 
Rating Bill, is merely the babble of the political auction- 
room and may be safely disregarded. There is a great 
deal of Opposition noise, but all the present cock-a- 
doodling will be forgotten in six weeks. The effect of 
a failure to pass the Irish Land Biil will be very 
different. The Opposition will no doubt be unable to 
make any capital out of the event, and, in all probability, 
not a word of condemnation will be heard from the 
Gladstonian Press. The Bill’s demise, if it takes place, 
will apparently be almost unnoticed, but the Cabinet 
must not be deceived by the fact that they will seemingly 
lose no popularity by its decease. In spite of the absence 
of any shouts of triumph from their opponents, they will 
be doing a real injury to the Unionist cause, and so to them- 
selves. We desire, then, to appeal to Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues, in the strongest and most earnest manner 
at our command, not to drop the Bill. We appeal 
to them not only in the interests of Ireland, but of 
the party as a whole,—in the interests, that is, of the 
Unionist cause of which they are the guardians. It is 
their business to consider not whether the Bill is wanted 
by the Irish landlords, or by the Nationalists, but whether 
it is in the interests of Ireland, whether it is good for 
Ireland, and whether it will help the solution of the Irish 
land problem. If they consider that it is good for 
Ireland, and will help to restore peace to Ireland, and 
that they do so consider it there is ample evidence, then 
most assuredly it is their duty to carry it through 
in spite of the lukewarmness or hostility of the Parlia- 
mentary groups which claim to be specially concerned with 
the measure. The fact that the Bill has no section in the 
House of Commons which backs it up eagerly is no reason 
for its abandonment. It, like so many other measures 
capable of good results for Ireland, must be carried 
through on its merits, and not with an eye to the con- 
ciliation of this or that faction or interest. 

If the reasons why the Bill is liked neither by the land- 
lord party in the House nor by the Nationalists are 
examined at close quarters they will be found to provide 
arguments not for dropping the measure but rather for 
carrying it into operation. The landlords who oppose the 
Bill—and remember they are by no means all the land- 
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adds but only a majority of them—do so in no small} in answer to a wild and vehement outside agitation, 


cause they believe that the Bill will greatly 
con an parchantag of land by the farmers, and will, 
as they say, prove another step in the direction of com- 
ulsory purchase. But the Irish landlords above all things 
read the purchase of their estates by the tenants. 
Prompted by their agents and lawyers they believe that 
urchase means for them a terrible reduction of income. 
They argue that even if they get twenty years’ purchase 
they will suffer a reduction of half their incomes. Twenty 
years’ purchase means that the land was yielding them 
5 per cent. But when they get the purchase-money they 
allege that they must put it into 2} per cent. invest- 
ments. Therefore, they say, purchase means a loss of 
half their incomes, and must be resisted in every shape or 
form,—as much when it is nominally voluntary as when 
it assumes a clearly compulsory form. No doubt there is 
some truth in this argument, but there is also a good 
deal of exaggeration. The security of Irish land is not 
so magnificent that the only alternative to it as an invest- 
ment is 23 per cent. Consols. Again, there are outgoings 
even on Irish estates. Arrears of rent and payments to 
agents are, it should be remembered, items which are not 
deducted from investments in the funds. But be this as 
it may, and even if the case of the expropriated landlords 
is as hard as is made out, the opposition of the landlords 
ought not to be allowed to prevail. It has in effect been 
decided by the Unionist party that the only solution of 
the muddle begun in 1881 is to gradually abolish dual 
ownership in Ireland, and replace it by peasant-pro- 
prietary. This is the only way out of the labyrinth. 
Though the landlords may not realise the fact, it is also 
the way of safety for them. Unless a settlement of this 
kind is arrived at, far worse things will befall them than 
even compulsory purchase. In a word, the landlords, not 
unnaturally, are like a patient who shrinks from the use 
of the knife in a necessary but painful operation. But 
that shrinking is not a ground for giving up the operation. 
It is of course no subject for reproaches, but still less is it 
an argument for doing nothing. Fighting the Bill behind 
the backs of the landlords, are, it is said, though we will not 
vouch for the fact, other interests, and interests much less 
worthy of consideration. Itis alleged that a section of the 
lawyers on both sides dislike the Bill on selfish grounds, 
while it is said that the officials who administer the 
estates in the Encumbered Estates Court greatly dislike 
the clauses which will free many thousands of acres of 
land from the worst form of mortmain known to the 
world,—the “dead hand” of an Official Receiver. In any 
case, the Government will be most unwise to yield to the 
landlord opposition to the Bill asa whole. They will, of 
course, give the landlords’ demands full consideration in 
Committee, but that is a very different thing from aban- 
doning the Bill at their bidding. The Cabinet, since it con- 
tains Mr. Balfour, knows that it is absolutely necessary to 
amend the Land Bill of 1881 in several particulars, and 
to go through with the policy of purchase. But no pre- 
judice shown to the Bill by the landlords can alter this 
necessity, or make it in accordance with the interests of 
Ireland or, indeed, of the United Kingdom to drop the 
Bill. The hostility shown by the Nationalists to the Bill 
is a still weaker reason for its abandonment. The real 
reason why the Nationalists want to see the Bill killed is 
because they dread its effect in pacifying Ireland. 
Unless the Nationalist cause is to die a natural death next 
Winter there must be an agitation; and how can there 
be an agitation without a grievance? But at present 
grievances are lamentably short in Ireland. It happens, 
therefore, that the Nationalists are looking eagerly for a 
grievance. Now if the Irish Bill is dropped they will have 
an excellent grievance ready to their hand. Their 
hostility, then, and unwillingness to help on the Bill is 
an extraordinarily strong argument for carrying it through 
at all costs. If it becomes law, a very severe blow indeed 
will have been dealt at the forces of unrest in Ireland. 
Perhaps, however, the strongest argument of all in 
favour of passing the Bill at once, is that it will enable 
the Government to let Ireland know that, for another five 
years at any rate, it will be useless to ask for fresh 
agrarian changes. But if the Bill is dropped it will 
be impossible to take this line, and the Irish people will 
be told that their only way of getting a new Land Bill 
will be to start another agitation, It is one of the great 
advantages of the present Bill that it was not produced 


but was the result of care and statesmanship rather 
than of timid compromises with clamour. The Govern- 
ment, then, have a great opportunity for doing a piece 
of necessary work in Ireland, and doing it at the 
right time. If they are wise they will do it and not 
fear the consequences. They will probably find, when 
once they have got their Bill into Committee, that the 
landlords are not so unreasonable in deed as in word,. 
while it is pretty certain that the Nationalists will be 
forced by public opinion in Ireland not to destroy the Bill. 

Yet one more reason why the Government should pass 
the Irish Land Bill now and at once. If they fail to do 
so the Bill must reappear next Session. But the effect of: 
this ill-starred remanet will be to destroy next Session. 
Time will increase the virulence of opposition on both 
sides, and it is by no means impossible that a Bill which can: 
now be passed with comparative ease will next year take 
half the Session. But this will mean the laying waste of 
the Cabinet’s legislative programme for next year. In 
their own more selfish interests, as well as on wider 
public grounds, we implore the Cabinet not to abandon 
the Irish Land Bill. To persevere in it will be to accom- 
plish a great and useful work. To drop it because the 
landlords frown and the Nationalists are willing to wound, 
though afraid to strike, will be a deadly injury to the 
Unionist cause. As we have said, the injury will not 
perhaps be immediate or apparent, but it will be none the 
less real. Depend upon it, if the Cabinet drops the Irish 
Land Bill the crack will have opened which will end 
by splitting the vase. 





ETHICS OF UNIVERSITY CRICKET. 


oo past week has afforded another striking example 
of that concentration of the public mind on games. 
which we discussed in a recent issue. There can hardly 
be a doubt that for one person whose mind has becn 
seriously exercised by the question whether her Majesty’s 
Government is acting “meanly” towards India in the 
matter of the Soudan expedition, a hundred persons have. 
been deeply moved by the question whether the Cambridge 
captain in the inter-University cricket-match did or did 
not act in an “unsportsmanlike” manner when he in- 
structed one of his bowlers to send down “ no-balls,” with 
a view to raising the score in the first innings of Oxford 
above the limit of 120 runs behind the figure made by the 
Light Blues. The Cambridge men, having in their first 
innings put together the handsome score of 319, got all 
the Oxford men but one out for 188. Now, according to: 
the existing “follow on” rule, if the side which goes in. 
second makes 120 runs fewer than have been made by 
their opponents they must at once proceed with their 
second innings. Therefore, unless the last wicket of the 
Oxford eleven yesterday week had brought their score up 
above 199 they would, automatically, have gone in again. 
But the Cambridge captain, Mr. Frank Mitchell, con- 
sidered that it would be against the interests of his side 
that Oxford should “follow on.” His reasons apparently 
were that the Light Blues were tired by fielding for several 
hours in a hot sun, and would consequently not be likely to 
keep up their high level of fielding if they had at once to 
stand out again, and that, on the other hand, if they went 
in they would have a better wicket to play on than 
they could expect to find if Oxford had been knocking it 
about for another four or five hours, At the time no one 
would have disputed the soundness of Mr. Mitchell’s 
judgment of the situation, though the “glorious un- 
certainty of cricket” was gloriously manifested by the 
subsequent course of the game. Being, then, clear that his 
side’s chances of winning, otherwise excellent, would be 
gravely impaired by Oxford’s going in again forthwith, 
the Cambridge captain decided to make the Dark Blues 
a present of runs enough to bring their score up above the 
limit required to save the “follow on.” Accordingly,. 
acting, no doubt, under instructions, Mr. Shine, one of* 
the Light Blue bowlers, sent down two “no-balls,” both. 
of which went to the boundary, while from another ball 
of the same over four byes were scored. The advantage 
thus given to the enemy was nicely adjusted to the 
desired end, for at 202, 200 being the exact number 
required to prevent the “follow on,” Mr. Shine bowled 
the last Oxford wicket. The device appeared completely 








successful. Cambridge secured the next turn in bat- 
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ting, and did so at almost the irreducible minimum of 
sacrifice. 

How, nevertheless, Oxford won by four wickets is now 
@ permanent part of the romance of cricket history, but 
does not concern us here, unless, indeed, in so far as it 
may be supposed that the nerves of the Light Blues were 
shaken, to some extent, by the fierce outburst of indigna- 
tion which their captain’s manceuvre excited among the 
great concourse of spectators, and that the Oxonians 
received a corresponding stimulus from the knowledge that 
their victory would, under the circumstances, be the most 
popular thing in the world. What concerns us is the intense 
interest illustrated by the not very seemly conduct of the 
assemblage at Lord’s in an issue connected with the prin- 
cipal national game, which can fairly be described as of 
an ethical character. It is to be observed, of course, that 
this is no common question of unfair treatment of one 
side by the other. It is inconceivable, indeed, that such a 
question as that could arise in a match between Oxford 
and Cambridge. If the word “unfairness” could be 
rightly employed in connection with Mr. Mitchell’s 
maneuvre, it would relate mainly to the disappoint- 
ment of the spectators. They, it might possibly be 
contended, were unfairly deprived of what they had 
reasonably counted on when they paid for admission to 
the ground,—that is to say, the sight of every stage of 
the match fought as if on it depended the whole issue. 
We do not think that such a contention could be main- 
tained, though probably sume sentiment akin to it was 
in the minds of some of the persons who shouted 
“Shame!” as well as “Cricket!” and “ Play the game!” 
at Lord’s yesterday week. But it was not in the main, 
we believe, a sense of personal injury which prompted 
most of those cries. The indignant spectators wished to 
convey an adverse judgment on the Cambridge captain’s 
conduct, not, principally, as affecting themselves, but as 
touching the moral standards of the great game. They 
wished to condemn and stamp on anything in the shape 
of finessing in cricket, and to assert that every game must 
be played through exactly as if every ball and every stroke 
were of vital importance to the result. Apparently, the pre- 
vailing feeling in the cricketing world is in accord, not cer- 
tainly with the manner of the protests made on the occa- 
sion of the “no-balls” incident, but with their substance. 
But that authorities of great weight are profoundly 
divided on the subject is sufficiently shown by the fact 
that in Tuesday’s Times there appeared letters from two 
members of the famous Lyttelton brotherhood taking 
exactly opposite sides. Lord Cobham, formerly so well 
known among cricketers as the Hon. C. G. Lyttelton, 
the brilliant Eton and Cambridge bat, whose “cutting ” 
was avowedly envied by Dr. Grace, and who is the soul 
of cricket honour, absolutely denies the justice of the 
attacks on Mr. Mitchell for “overriding one of the 
first principles of the game.” “The first and only 
principle of the game,” in Lord Cobham’s view, “is that 
the players should do their best to win it, subject to a strict 
adherence to the letter and, if you will, to the spirit of the 
rules;” and he altogether refuses to admit that any rule 
was broken either in letter or spirit by the Cambridge 
captain last week. He points out that in 1893 Mr. F. 8. 
Jackson, then leading the Cambridge eleven, “in a 
perfectly open and above-board way, asserted his right 
to act precisely as his successor acted” yesterday week, 
and maintains that Mr. Jackson’s action constituted a 
“distinct notice of the view of the matter taken by 
Cambridge.” On the other hand, Mr. Edward Lyttelton, the 
Head-Master of Haileybury, formerly a most successful 
Cambridge captain, strongly contends that if such tactics 
as those resorted to by Mr. Mitchell are to be allowed and 
freely practised, all kinds of “foolery” will come into 
vogue, and the best traditions of the game will be 
sacrificed. 

Who shall decide when authorities so eminent, and 
so likely to agree, differ so widely? Lord Cobham’s 
argument as to the notice previously given by Cam- 
bridge seems to us, so to say, legally relevant. Yet 
we feel, on the whole, inclined to regard the popular 
judgment, which we take to be distinctly with Mr. Edward 
Lyttelton, as the sound one. Not, indeed, that one can 
lay down any rigid rule against giving away points in 
games of skill in order to win in the end. Any 
such rule would forbid practices clearly recognised as 


would reduce the interest of those games, Strictly 
interpreted, it might place awkward limitations on the 
strategy of chess. The real test of the justifiablenesg 
of losing to win seems to lie in the effect of any such 
practice on the interest and dignity of the game. None 
of the games we have mentiened suffer, but the reverse, 
from such practices. Cricket, however, would tend to bg 
less highly regarded if the “foolery” of which Mr, 
Edward Lyttelton speaks became prevalent. He and hig 
brother agree that the inducement or temptation to 
manceuvres like that of Mr. Mitchell should be, if pos. 
sible, removed by judicious alterations of rules, as the’ 
“follow on” rule was altered in view of the Universit 
match of 1893, when finessing by Oxford is said to have 
led to Mr. Jackson’s action. It is to be hoped that the 
wisdom of the M.C.C. will be equal to the demands of 
the occasion, but until it has proved so we should hope 
that there will be no more “ voluntary no-balling.” The 
popular instinct in favour of the absolutely chivalrous 
conduct of our chief open-air game is a wholesome sign, 
even if it is carried to somewhat excessive lengths, and 
deference to it will not be thrown away. 





SPEEOH IN THE PARKS, 


“ A LAND where girt with friends or foes A man may 

speak the thing he will.” Is this to remain true 
of Hyde Park? We do not ask this question in a 
rhetorical spirit. We are not touched by the woes of the 
Sunday orators whose burning eloquence occasionally 
brings them into contact with the police. For the most 
part they well deserve what they get, and if occasionally 
they suffer more inconvenience than they cause, the balance 
is pretty soon adjusted. But in an age when the faculty 
of speech is abnormally developed, public order is apt to 
‘share the fate of public business. As the one cannot be 
got through because too many members wish to be heard, 
the other cannot always be maintained because some par- 
ticular speaker has a special gift of annoying his hearers. 
Yet it ought not to be very difficult to lay down rules which, 
shall be obviously dictated by a desire to combine the 
largest possible freedom with the smallest possible incon- 
venience. Some give and take there must be, some sacrifice 
either voluntarily undergone or necessarily imposed. But 
in neither case need it be appreciable. All parties, whether 
in politics or religion, have in the long run a common in- 
terest in defending the right of free-speech, and their 
common-sense may in most cases be trusted to tell them 
that if you want to claim that right for yourself you 
must be willing to allow it to others. 

So far as religion is concerned, we wish, as we have 
often said, that the provision of the Indian Code which 
forbids the controversialists of the pavement to insult 
the religions of their fellow-subjects were law in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Ridicule may be the test of truth, 
but it is still more often the test of temper; and, in the 
case of an Irish crowd at all events, it is not a test which 
it is at all safe to apply. But, unfortunately, this provision 
is not law in Great Britain and Ireland, and it would 
probably be a work of some difficulty to make it law. 
Ridicule is so easy a weapon to use, and so effective a 
weapon where the listeners are ignorant of the real reasons 
which have Jed to the adoption of the tenet or custom 
ridiculed, that few people would like its employment to be 
altogether denied them. For some time longer, therefore, 
we must put up with some controversial excess in this 
direction. So long as an open-air speaker is not obscene, 
and does not actively provoke a breach of the peace, we 
must not inquire too curiously into the matter of his 
observations. He has the same right to say offensive 
things about his neighbour’s religion that the incumbent 
of every church and the minister of every chapel has, and 
he will probably exercise it with more vialence and less 
discretion. But we cannot draw distinctions between 
freedom of speech in church or chapel and freedom of 
speech in street or park as regards the things said. We 
cannot impose limitations in the one case and refrain from 
imposing them in the other. In these days there is 
nothing too absurd to be seriously argued. First 
principles are as much in dispute as any other principles. 
Nothing is any longer taken for granted, and if the law 
were to attempt to distinguish between the things 
that may be attacked and the things that must 
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subject in the latter class is to create an impression that 
those who make the laws are afraid to allow it to be 
challenged because they well know that it cannot be 
defended. : 

Are we, then, to allow traflic to be impeded and heads 

erhaps broken because we are afraid to make proper 
rules for a practice which has now become universal ? 

Certainly not. The ordinary business of peaceable 
citizens is not to be interfered with, nor are they to be 
made the unwilling spectators of a riot, in order that 
some mechanic out of work may harangue a score or two 
of half-sympathetic and wholly amused listeners. The 
man who wants to cross the street or to enjoy a summer’s 
evening in the park has as much claim to have his con- 
venience consulted as a loafer with a turn for theological 
or economical heresics. 

Consequently there are three restrictions which may be, 
and ought to be, imposed upon outdoor speech-making. 
The first, and we are disposed to think the most important 
of all, will serve as a test of sincerity. It is that the man 
who goes into the parks or elsewhere to attack this or that 
religion, or to declare the powers that be unworthy of the 
place they hold and the authority they exercise, shall be a 
believer in his own preaching. The community should 
not be compelled to forego some of its own liberties in 
order that a man should have the opportunity of pro- 
claiming a doctrine which he supposes to be popular, 
and therefore capable of bringing in some casual 
contributions. A rough but not inefficient touchstone 
of belief is a man’s readiness to proclaim himself an 
atheist or a Socialist for the pure love of the thing. If 
he will take the trouble to come out into Hyde Park on a 
hot Sunday in summer or a cold Sunday in winter, and 
there shout himself hoarse in the effort to make converts, 
he presumably believes what he says. But the presump- 
tion is all the other way if he sends round the hat at the 
conclusion of his sermon. The whole thing may then be 
a matter of pure calculation. So many coppers will be 
obtained from atheists or Socialists in the crowd, so 
many more will be left to fructify in the pockets of 
Christians or Conservatives, to be in turn drawn out by 
some equally indifferent defender of Established ideas. 
Men who reason in this way are nothing better than 
costermongers in religion or politics. They cater for the 
amusement of a Sunday crowd, and take their chance of 
what the Sunday crowd will give in return. It cannot be 
said that freedom of speech is interfered with by turning 
the hat out of the park. The public is willing to suffer 
something rather than interfere with the liberty of 
prophesying, even in so unattractive a form as it is 
practised in the parks on a Sunday. But liberty of 
prophesying is not identical with liberty of begging, and 
the public has a perfect right to discriminate between 
them. We do not want to multiply speakers of this type, 
and we know but too well that if they are allowed to 
make money by their speech-making their multiplication 
is inevitable. A certain facility of utterance is a gift 
generally diffused and easily acquired, and if it is per- 
mitted to turn itself into money at sight it becomes the 
natural resource of every vagabond who is a little cleverer 
or a little better educated than his fellows. 

The second restriction is one of which in London we do 
not often feel the need. It is that the street preacher shall 
not carry the war into his enemy’s camp. The passer-by 
in the parks is fair game. If he does not like the exhorta- 
tions addressed to him he can move away. Probably, 
indeed, he would not be in that part of the park at all if 
he did not wish to hear them. But there are certain 
quarters of many great towns which are virtually appro- 
priated to special sections of the community. There is a 
Jewish quarter or an Irish quarter, there may even be a 
Mahommedan quarter. It is a matter of police regulation 
that the inhabitants of these several quarters should be 
protected against the incursions of their natural enemy, the 
missionary. It is only an extension of the principle that 
an Englishman’s house is his castle to make a rule that a 
Protestant preacher shall not unbosom himself on the sub- 
ject of the Pope in an Irish court, or that a zealous 
Christian shall not preach an English variant of anti- 
Semitism in the local Ghetto. If the inhabitants of the 
district wish to know what can be said against their religion 
they have abundant opportunities all around them. They 
can find churches and chapels in every direction, and it 
will be strange if on the notice-boards of some of them 





they do not find a course of sermons announced which 
will exactly meet their case. But they have a right to be 
protected on their own doorsteps, and to be able to open 
their windows without annoyance to their convictions. 

The third reasonable restriction relates to the distribu- 
tion of the space within which freedom of speech is 
permitted. In London the parks and Trafalgar Square 
are the places ordinarily chosen for the purpose, and as 
regards the former no better could be found. But the 
parks are the common possession of the inhabitants of 
London, and if there is a minority which likes to be 
preached to on a Sunday afternoon, there is also a majority 
which very much dislikes it. The proper business of the 
police and the proper end of police regulations is to see 
that both these classes have their wishes considered, and 
happily nothing can be easier than to consider them. It 
is quite possible to recognise and protect the right of free- 
speech in the parks, and at the same time to recognise 
and protect the right of withdrawing oneself from the 
sound of free speech. It may be well for the police to 
secure to the preacher the opportunity of making a con- 
gregation ; it is not necessary that they should enable the 
preacher to find a congregation ready-made. In Hyde 
Park, for example, there are open spaces in abundance in 
which any number of rival creeds and rival policies may 
have free course. But speeches should be strictly for- 
bidden in the neighbourhood of the Serpentine or of the 
flower-beds, and generally of those portions of the Park 
which are naturally frequented by the general public. The 
proper places for the preachers are the places to which 
those who wish to hear them will naturally go, and from 
which those who do not wish to hear them will naturally 
stay away. 








THE GROWTH OF HUMAN FACULTIES. 
HERE is nothing new that we see in the exhibition of 
Herr Heinhaus at the Aquarium. He undoubtedly 
possesses, by all accounts, the power, which was also possessed 
by Mr. Bidder, of doing sums in his mind at a speed which to 
other men is impossible,—telling an interviewer, for example, 
in half a minute, the number of seconds he had lived, and 
stating the square root of 154321 apparently after one 
momentary interval of thought. It is a power marvellons to 
the observer, just as the power of running a mile in a minute 
would be marvellous; but it is not a new power, nor does it 
suggest in its possessor any faculty which does not belong to 
the average boy as improved by a School Board education, 
The ordinary operations of the mind are quickened to an 
extraordinary degree, but still they are the ordinary opera- 
tions. Herr Heinhaus has an amazing memory, and he 
requires only seconds where another man would require 
minutes, but still he does require time, and his mind does go 
through a process not differing perceptibly from the process 
by which other minds arrive at the same result. There is 
nothing like intuition in the way in which he reaches the 
answer, and indeed he has an idea himself, or says he has an 
idea, that all men could imitate him if only they knew how, 
which is only untrue as it is untrue that all men could be 
taught to walk at seven miles an hour. Herr Heinhaus 
possibly could convey bis arithmetical method to an average 
Cambridge graduate, but he could not convey his mental 
pace any more than a crack pedestrian, though he could teach 
a clodhopper how to walk, could convey the special strength 
of his muscles and his will. The exhibition is interesting, as 
any feat of the mind is interesting—for instance, playing 
chess blindfolded or capping verses for half an hour without a 
failure—but one seems to crave for the display of some new 
force, some positive addition to the capacities of the human 
intellect, and that somehow we never see. There is no con- 
clusive evidence that the mind of man has improved since 
the days of Pericles any more than the body of man, which 
it is almost demonstrable, though not quite demonstrable, has 
not. 

There is no proof, we say, of advance in mental power, and 
yet it is a little difficult to disbelieve that advance has 
occurred, the evidence that it ought to have occurred is so 
very strong. If there is one thing certain about the human 
mind it is that education does so affect it that its powers 
increase, and that the new strength or keenness or speed of 
movement or whatever it is is transmitted by hereditary 
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America who does not affirm that the children of the illiterate 
and the children of the cultivated display a positive difference 
in their power of learning, sometimes slight, sometimes very 
great, but always so perceptible as materially to modify the 
difficulties of the teacher. The children of the uneducated 
seem to be mentally blinded by some sort of a fog, or, to put it 
in another way, to be deficient in some kind of perceptiveness 
or power of concentration. You must “summer and winter” 
your teaching to such children, as the Scotch say, or it will 
never penetrate their “ heavy,” or “thick,” or “sluggish” 
‘brains,—all epithets which point to a certain positive yet 
removable inferiority. If such a difference as that can exist, 
can be demonstrated, and can disappear, the deduction seems 
to be inevitable that the actual powers of the mind, its 
muscles and nerves so to speak, are capable of being 
—permanently improved, and that in a way which can be 
hereditarily transmitted. Grant that the change is best 
defined by the word “sharpening,” that the steel is always 
there, and that the only thing added is an edge, still the 
power of a blunt razor and the power of a sharp razor are 
-very different things, nor is there any @ priori reason why 
every bit of steel should not acquire the sharpness of the 
lancet, that mysterious edge which it is said only a 
Parisian workman can confer. There is, too, evidence 
in one department at least of human thought that this 
advance is progressive. We do not see how anybody 
can doubt that the minds of many races have become more 
capable of moral impressions, that they positively open more 
to receive certain religious ideas. Every missionary affirms 
that about savages, but there is evidence also about our own 
white peoples, who though taught a thousand years ago pre- 
cisely the moral ideas which are taught now, positively could 
not take them in, and now can do so. To give only one easy 
illustration. Christianity has not altered, but it certainly 
seems as if men’s minds had in the course of centuries 
developed an entirely new power of comprehending and re- 
ceiving that series of Christian ideas which we class under 
the word “sympathy,” and to which our ancestors were as 
impervious as some ears are to music. It is easy to say the 
world attends to these ideas now and did not attend then, but 
does that statement to anybody’s consciousness quite explain 
the phenomena? Is there not a positive increase in the power 
of reception, akin to the new power of iron when converted 
into steel of taking a polish which to the iron was impossible P 
If this is true, if education does actually enlarge the grasp 
of the human mind, and if in one department of thought 
‘that mind is perceptibly bigger, why should not the process go 
on till the majority, or even all, possess minds of the calibre now 
confined to the few? The growth may be very slow—we know 
wonderfully little about the time required for such changes— 
“but still is there not a violent probability, to say the least of 
it, that growth is going on, that at the end of a thousand 
years, or say ten thousand if you like, the descendants of 
Englishmen may be to the Englishmen of to-day what Herr 
Heinhaus is to the prize “mental arithmetic boy” of an 
ordinary Board-school? May not the general human power, 
for instance, of perceiving as in a flash the relations of cause 
-and effect be enormously increased, so that man’s control 
over natural forces, for one thing, will reach a point which 
would now be deemed miraculous? Suppose we “ perceived” 
:the laws of electricity as some men do now perceive the laws 
of harmony, not by a conscious process of reasoning, but by 
-akind of intuition which, nevertheless, is not wholly a pro- 
duct of the senses! That is not inconceivable surely, for it is 
exactly the same as a new power which we see every day, the 
power of judging accurately from a basis of fact which in 
every department of life comes to the experienced. Percep- 
-tion is the power most likely to be developed, and with its 
large development man would become altogether a higher 
‘being. Half his present difficulty in learning anything, for 
-example, would disappear, and he would learn all things as 
Cardinal Mezzofanti learned languages. ‘I know,” said the 
Cardinal, “ what the word must be.” 


We are quite aware of the enormous, perhaps the insur- 
mountable, difficulties which impede the acceptance of. any 
such proposition as this. The improved powers, granted or 
-developed by education, it will be said, last only for one 


men; while the Professorial families, of whom many exist 
both in Germany and Great Britain, are exactly like other 
families in their powers of perception or of thought. Half 
the children of such families indeed are commonly rather more 
stupid than the average, all the boys, for example, being dolts, 
while the girls remain bright, or vice-versd. If there were 
such a thing as moral growth, again, it ought to extend to men 
of all creeds, and it does not; a Turk of to-day being, on the 
moral side of his head, precisely like a Turk of the days of 
-Orchan. We know, too, that in all ages men of the highest 
mental power have appeared, so that for a man of to-day to 
think himself mentally stronger than Plato would be to show 
that he was incapable of comparison or blinded by vanity, and 
it is a little difficult to understand how it is, if the hypothesis 
is correct, that a caste has not grown up differentiated in 
intellectual power, not only from the majority but from the 
average. There is no such caste in existence, nor can it be 
proved that there ever was one, though it ought to have been 
produced among the hereditary priesthoods, which were also 
the depositaries of all the learning of theirtime. Thereisno 
complete answer possible to those doubts, which might be 
strengthened by a comparison between the Athenian intellect 
of, say, 400 B.C. and the intellect of to-day, but we still cling 
with a little fondness to our proposition, which is, briefly, that 
an Anglo-Saxon of King Alfred’s time could not have learned 
all that an Oxford Professor of our day thinks “a pretty fair 
range of knowledge.” His mind would not have held it all, 
any more than the mind of a Zulu Chief would now. If thatis 
true, mental receptivity can be enlarged up to limits of which 
we know nothing; and receptivity, if not the greatest, is at 
all events the most useful, of all mental powers. Something 
happens to the mind of the man who is learning chess, when 
all at once his bewilderment about the game ceases, and the 
something is, we suggest, not wholly an increase of his 
acquired knowledge. The particular mental muscle—to use 
a physical illustration— which uses the knowledge has 
suddenly become larger or more capable of work. 





THE ATTRACTION OF THE ALPS. 





[I saw him go, o’er the white Alps alone.”—Donneg.] 





HY do the Alps and the glaciers attract us, and the 
“‘untrampled deserts where the snows are” draw us 

like a charm? We, that is, those of us who love the 
mountains, lie awake in London and dream of the great 
stair of green ice that hangs down from the blue sky 
between the cliffs that close in the end of the Valais. We 
yearn to see once more the infant Rhone flow out of its azure 
cave, and the light lie imprisoned in the crevasse. No one 
who really feels the fascination of the high Alps can tolerate 
for a moment the notion that the delight comes merely from 
the change or the novelty. When the Swiss peasant was told 
about the Steppes by a Russian traveller he was full of 
delight. “Whata beautiful country,—all plains covered with 
grass, and not a hill for hundreds of miles!” People some- 
times try to explain the charm of the Alps to Englishmen on 
that principle. We live in a country without high mountains 
or glaciers or perpetual snow, and therefore by contrast we 
like the Alps. No doubt the novelty helps to make us enjoy 
Zermatt, but the contrast is not the chief or original cause 
of our pleasure,—it lies much deeper than that. Probably 
not a little of the charm is due to that love of the abstract, 
of things stripped bare to their origins, which exists in 
all human beings. Surely this must be the cause of the 
throbbing sense of joy—it is no other—which one feels 
in climbing among the Seracs of a great glacier. The 
world has been reduced to blue and white, to sky and ice. 
One stands in a little valley between hills of whitey green ice 
piled fantastically on either hand. The prospect of the dis- 
tant peaks, maybe of the Matterhorn and Monte Rosa, is 
shut out by the nearness of the ice-hillocks, and thus there 
is no more view than when one crouches among sand-dunes. 
Overhead is the blue sky and at one’s feet the floor of ice, 
either quite bare or half-covered with snow. Close beside one 





generation. There are Kings whose ancestors have certainly | 


been educated for six or eight hundred years, and their 
“powers are not in any way greater than those of average 





is a deep crevasse; its lips are white, but as its sides shelve 
down they glow with that mystic azure which Nature has 
bestowed nowhere else,—unless, indeed, it be in the bell of 


the gentian. There is only one other element, a trickle of 


humming water, which runs along the miniature valleys made 
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by the ice needles, and burying itself in the crevasse forms a 
glacier “mill.” As we bave said, there is nothing to charm 
the eye but the sky and the hillocks of ice and the trickle of 
water, and yet the true lover of the Alps feels a thrill of 
pleasure not less authentic than that experienced in looking 
on the most beautiful of pictures or reading the noblest of 
poems. Without doubt the pleasure is in a great measure 
due to the fact that for the moment the world has been 
reduced to its elements,—has been abstracted to air and 
water. In the heart of the glacier, as in a ship on the 
open sea, far away from land and with the sun shining 
‘on the level fields of ocean, and on nothing else, we feel 
drawn to understand, and to understand by instinct, how it 
avas “ when the poles crashed and water was the world,” when 
aman was not, and when all the “lendings” of humanity, 
petty and great, trivial and awful, were as yet unthought and 
ancreated. The mind is awed, and yet relieved of some of 
its burdens, by coming thus into contact with the great, blind, 
primal forces of the earth. It stirs the heart to feel that 
there are places where man can still see Nature naked and 
unprofaned. 


But we must not write as if the fascination of the Alps 
were entirely made up of these abstractions. The greatest 
pait of the charm of the Alps may lie in the glaciers and 
the snow-fields, in the mighty peaks that toss their heads 
skyward, and in the great ridges that shut out half the sky 
or wall in the valleys, but there are plenty of other délights. 
The pastoral portion of Swiss scenery is most delight-com- 
pelling. The little rannels of water that hurry through the 
grass in the meadows and make the pinks and rock-flowers 
mod their heads, the Alps embroidered with violas and 
anemones, where the smaller gentians cluster and glow like 
stars, or where the great bell gentians await the onslaught 
of the bees,—these, the fir-woods and the chalets and the 
little hamlets that sit astride the knees of the hills, or 
clamber up their sides, are never to be forgotten when we in 
dreams behold the Alps. Nor must the charm of sound be 
forgotten. The Elizabethan poet Peele must have been inthe 
Alps—we know that he had been to Italy, and unless he went 
by sea he of course crossed the mountains—for he describes 
the palace of David as “seated in hearing of a hundred 
streains.” It is because we were “seated in hearing of a 
tundred streams,” and because we heard the waterfalls shout- 
ing to each other across the valleys and the rivers murmuring 
hoarsely in their beds that we remember so long and so 
lovingly our walks on the lower slopes of the hills or along 
some natural terrace among the pine-woods. What sound, 
too, is more delightful than the cow-bells of some hundred 
head of cattle ringing together on a great Alp at the head of 
one of the passes. As the Hospice comes in sight the hill- 
tops recede a little, and there beside a little green lake is a 
wide and rock-strewn pasture browsed over in common by 
the cattle of a dozen communes. As they feed the bells 
ning, and the little vale, not profound, but open, shallow, 
and windy, is “overflowing with the sound.” But the 
Alps rely not only on the sense of sight and sound to 
fascinate their votaries. Who can deny that the sense 
of smell and the senses kindred to it are potent factors in 
the charm of the Alps? Milton speaks with an evident 
recollection of a deep personal experience of the “breath 
of vernal air from snowy Alp.” That is the exact 
phrase, and awakens in an instant the intense delight which 
comes as the air from the higher pastures and the snow 
blows on our foreheads. Hardly less delicious is it to breathe 
the air of the pine-woods. At dawn, and while they are 
rustling with the wind that comes to them from the fields of 
Sleep, the air is keen and wholesome and pleasure-giving, and 
at noon, when the sun has warmed the resin, they give off the 
fir-wood smell to perfection. In damper climates, and where 
the air is less pure and rarified, the pine-wood smell is some- 
times oppressive. In Switzerland there is never any ground 
for such complaint. All the natural scents there are refined 
and sublimated. 


But we might run on for ever with our landations of Swiss 
scenery. Suffice it to say that the charm of the Alps does 
exist, and that it is a multiplex charm made up of several 
elements, That the moral basis of the charm of the Alps will 
ever be quite clearly analysed is, however, we admit, very 
doubtful. Meantime it is pleasant and interesting to find 
Sir John Lubbock, in a book on “ The Scenery of Switzerland ” 


(Macmillan and Co.), just published, undertaking to show us 
the processes by which Nature prepared in her laboratory the 
mountains and glaciers, and the other phenomena which we 
call the Alps. Sir John Lubbock tells us how his Alpine 
walks made him long to know what forces raised the 
mountains, sunk the lakes, and directed the rivers. His 
book is the result of this desire to know the mechanism of 
Nature, and a very interesting and curious book it is. All 
who love glaciers will be delighted with his very full chapters 
on them, and especially with his notes as to the Rhone 
Glacier. Not less interesting are his accounts of how the 
peaks were formed, and how the hills are always being ground 
down by the action of rain and snow and ice. 
“The hills are shadows and they flow 
From form to form and nothing stands; 
They melt like mists, the solid lands, 
uike clouds they shape themselves and go.” 

Very appropriately Sir John Lubbock places those wonderful 
lines—perhaps the best example of Tennyson’s marvellous 
power of fusing science and poetry—at the head of his 
chapter on “The Origin of Mountains.” They contain all 
that is essential for the understanding of the mountain’s life. 
Indeed, the chapter in question is but an amplification of the 
ideas expressed by the poet. But we have no space to discuss 
Sir John Lubbock’s delightful book in detail. We can only 
put up a sign-post to point out its existence, and add that all 
tourists who go to Switzerland this summer, and have any 
scientific leanings, should put it in their portmanteaus. 
Then they will be able to study Sir John Lubbock’s sections 
and plates and diagrams in situ. 





THE ART OF RECITATION. 

“ EADERS or reciters,” says Madame de Navarro, still 

popularly known as Mary Anderson, in her winsome 
and unaffected book, “are as a rule wearisome. They look to 
the right when they speak the woman’s part, to the left when 
the man speaks, or vice-versd. There is often in their efforts 
an ostentatious attempt at acting; and when, as frequently 
happens, the right and left become confused, the listener is 
in a fog as to who is really speaking.” It would be difficult 
to sum up this painful and laborious art more tersely. Add 
to the summary that many of the sinners are apt to deliver 
their women’s speeches in a falsetto, and you have the effect 
as a whole. Yet the increase of the professors of the 
irregular art is remarkable. Scarcely a family at the 
present day but numbers in its ranks at least one aspirant, 
male or female as the case may be, who is “so much better 
than any professional, you know.” A piece of recitation is as 
popular a dish at a party as a song ora passage of music. New 
ballads are written and old collections made to gratify this 
taste alone, and the endless number of heroes, no longer unsung, 
who save somebody from a fire or a pit’s mouth with unselfish 
heroism and in uncultured verse, makes up a muster-roll of 
itsown. Yetitis strange how very short has been the list of 
successful reciters who have been able to hold an audience for 
themselves, and create a following which must be sought 
outside the walls of theatres, a vague feeling of wrongness still 
clinging to these last, from which halls and platforms are 
for some obscure reason free. Recitation, of course, was an 
early art, best illustrated to us by the Homeric ballads, parts 
of which even nowadays the reciter might with advantage get 
translated for his purposes. Their spirit survives best in 
Macaulay’s Lays, or in the writings of Scott and Aytoun, 
too much neglected for their worth. In our own times Fanny 
Kemble, who disliked acting, cultivated the reading of 
Shakespeare as an especial art. But she used her book, and 
read seated. We had not the advantage of hearing her our- 
selves, but tradition credits her with a great power of 
impressing her hearers, and a wonderfal variety of facial 
and vocal expression. She is reputed to have been par- 
ticularly successful with her reading of Falstaff. To 
read well when seated is a rare but great accomplish- 
ment, which has served the term of more than one 
dramatist when reading his new play to his company; 
and Mary Anderson credits Tennyson and Lady Martin 
(Helen Faucit) with great power in this respect. “ He was 
not an elocutionist,” she says of the first, “and therein lay 
one of his great charms as a reader.” Thackeray used to 
read his lectures through standing, and his untrained sim- 
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and vividly,—too dramatically at times, for he was a great 
actor by taste and training; while the Shakespeare readings 
(only given before friends, as far as we know) of Thackeray’s 
friend, Mr. Brookfield, the well-known clergyman, are not 
likely to be forgotten by those who heard them. Shylock and 
Hamlet were his favourites; and though in his readings of 
the latter character he fell at times into staginess—a fault 
which, in dealing with the Prince of Denmark, it is almost 
impossibly difficult always to avoid—he had a power of 
bringing out some of the lesser characters which should have 
been immensely suggestive to actors. His Polonius was a 
delightful reality; and the delicate discrimination with 
which he brought before us two distinct types of courtier, 
in his Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, was alone enough to 
make a night in his company memorable. 

That more irregular cleric, Bellew, was for years a reciter 
by profession, but charlatanism lay at the root of kis system 
and adorned all he did. He was a kind of Jullien at the 
reciter’s desk. Once he gave Hamlet to the public, in Lang- 
ham Place as we think, with dummies moving about in the 
background to sugyest the characters as he read; and we 
have heard him deliver the famous “Bridge of Sighs” at 
Malvern in thiswise:— 

“One more unfortunate, weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, gone to her death.” 
The passionate and sonorous emphasis which Bellew threw 
upon the im bad quite a world of mystic meaning, suggesting all 
that the poor lady must have been whilst she was “ portunate.” 
Brandram was the real master amongst reciters, successful as 
be deserved. He had always been easily chief amongst amateur 
comedians, with an amount of practice which almost gave 
him the right to rank with professionals, and a variety 
which ranged from Harlequin, which he enacted in the 
famous amateur pantomime of many years syne, to Sir 
Anthony Absolute, a part in which we have not seen his 
equal. When he became a reciter he gave selections but rarely, 
preferring to deliver a whole play of Shakespeare from memory, 
in itself a great feat, though he once told the present writer 
that he found no difficulty in it, and learned his words, always 
and only, whilst he was dressing in the morning, with his open 
Shakespeare on the table. But his consequent readiness was 
curious. He had once been announced to give a reading for 
some schools at a seaside town, and walking down to the hall 
with his clerical host after luncheon, said suddenly, “ By-the- 
bye, what’s the play I doP Hamlet, isn’t it ?”—‘ Good 
gracious, no!” was the alarmed answer. “It’s announced as 
Twelfth Night.”—* Ob, all right. It’s the same, as long as I 
know.” His readings were a real treat to the Shakespearian, 
though his introduction of the falsetto for his women was 
worrying. He used two different cadences, the maid’s 
shriller than the mistress’s, for Portia and Nerissa in 
the Merchant. And his leading characters—his Hamlet, or 
Shylock, or Macbeth—were a little monotonous and stagey in 
delivery. But he was a master in grave declamatory parts 
like King Henry the Fourth, or the Friar, or Prospero; 
while in their cunning contrast and infinite variety his 
comic characters were supreme. The drinking-bout in 
Twelfth Night was a masterpiece of personation, all the 
humours being as marked as they were distinct; and the 
singular effort by which he made Falstaff live for us upon 
the platform, in ordinary dress and of slight appearance as 
he was, was the climax of the reciter’s art. He would have 
been very great on the roll of comic actors, with just the grip 
of gravity which marks the best of them. So definite a 
feature in the world of entertainment was his work, that he 
has left a blank behind him which is difficult to fill. The 
class of audience to which this kind of—what shall we say P— 
unlicensed acting appeals is so peculiar and so vast in 
number. When Toole played for a week in a hall in cleric 
and scholastic Eastbourne, before the days of theatres, it was 
crowded. When he went again to open a theatre hardly any- 
body went. It became wrong at once. When the late Arthur 
Cecil went first to sing at German Reed’s, he was struck by 
the prominence of the female element in the audience, and 
then by a gentle sibilant sound which went round the room 
when he thought he had made a hit. This unexpected hissing 
alarmed him till he found that the sound only meant “how 
s—illy!” the form in which his auditors expressed to each 
other their highest sense of pleasure. These hall-goers represent 
a power in the land, and the ingenious way in which the German 





Reeds gradually beguiled them into playgoing pure and simple 
was a masterpiece of craft. We have ourselves a certain dreak 
of the half-baked drama, preferring with Madame de Navarro to: 
hear a quiet reading, or a recital like Sir Henry Irving’s, whem 
he quietly “speaks” “ Eagene Aram” from his chair at the 
supper-table. But the visitors to Queen’s Hall in Langham 
Place had their opportunity last week in listening to Mr. 
Allen Beaumont, the Professor of Elocution at the Guildhall 
School of Music, who with an actor’s training combines rare 
gifts both of voice and scholarship, which would help him to 
take up Brandram’s succession if he should make that his. 
aim, as he seems to emulate him in the gift of memory. Good 
old “Horatius” had the true Homeric ring, while the in- 
valuable humour which ought never to be wanting at these 
readings, but generally is, found play in a characteristic 
Americanism about George Washington, and a delicious piece 
of Calverley, whose memory we should pray to keep green, 
The general audience seemed to find a piece of sentiment: 
about one “Jem” most to its taste. But the rare pleasure 
which Mr. Beaumont’s recitation afforded a casual visitor has. 
led him into these vague recollections of a peculiar art, con- 
nected in his earlier memories with Albert Smith’s odd com- 
pound of song and story and recital, which once acclimatised. 
Mont Blanc in the Egyptian Hall. 





ANIMALS’ ILLUSIONS. 

CURIOUS instance of animal illusion was seen on the 
Thames at the beginning of the week by those on their 
way to Henley by river. A cock-swan was fighting his own 
reflection seen in the window of a partly sunken house-boat, 
which acted as a looking-glass. He had been doing battle for 
some time in defence, as he supposed, of his wife and family 
who were grouped together close by, and had apparently: 
begun to have some misgivings as to whether the enemy were: 
real or not, for at intervals he desisted from the attack, and 

tapped the frame of the window all round with his bill. 


Birds are perhaps more commonly the victims of illusions. 
than other animals, their stupidity about their eggs being: 
quite remarkable. Last year, for instance, a hen got into the 
pavilion of a ladies’ golf-club, and began to sit on a golf-balk 
in a corner, for which it made a nest with a couple of pocket- 
handkerchiefs. But many quadrupeds are not only deceived 
for the moment by reflections, shadows, and such unrealities, 
but often seem victims to illusions largely developed by the 
imagination. The horse, for instance, is one of the bravest of 
animals when face to face with dangers which it can under- 
stand, such as the charge of an elephant, or a wild-boar at bay. 
Yet the courageous and devoted horse, so steadfast against the 
dangers he knows, is a prey to a hundred terrors of the 
imagination due to illusions,;—mainly those of sight, for- 
shying, the minor effect of these illusions, and “ bolting,” 
in which panic gains complete possession of his soul, are 
caused asa rule by mistakes as to what the horse sees, and 
not by misinterpretation of what he hears. It is noticed, for 
instance, that many horses which shy usually start away from. 
objects on one side, more frequently than from objects on the 
other. This is probably due to defects in the vision of one or- 
other eye. In nearly all cases of shying the horse takes fright 
at some unfamiliar object, though this is commonly quite 
harmless, such as a wheelbarrow upside down, a freshly felled: 
log, or a piece of paper rolling before the wind. This instantly 
becomes an “illusion,” is interpreted as something else, and it 
is a curious question in equine neuropathy to know what it is 
that the horse figures these harmless objects to be? When 
Russian ponies first began to be shipped to Harwich they 
usually objected to pass near a donkey. This reluctance 
was explained on the hypothesis that the ponies seldom saw 
donkeys in Russia, and mistook them for bears. But that is 
hardly an illusion which is the effect of a mental misinter- 
pretation of outside phenomena. One conclusion is certain: 
all horses share the feeling, omne ignotum pro mirabili, with 
a strong tendency to convert mirabili into terribili, and 
night or twilight predisposes them to this nervous condition. 
A coachman who for many years had been im charge of a 
large stable of valuable carriage-horses, gave the writer some: 
curious instances of the nervous illusions of horses. Once: 
only did he find a whole stable in anything like permanent 
fear. He had taken ten carriage-horses to a large house 
in Norfolk, where they stood in a line im a teu-stalled stable. 
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There was a tame monkey in the stable, very quiet, which 
slept uncbained, sitting on one of the divisions of the stalls. 
On the first night, about 11 o’clock, he heard a disturbance 
in the stable, the horses stamping and kicking, and very 
uneasy. He got a light, entered the stable, and found them 
all “in a muck sweat.” Nothing which could disturb them 
was there except the monkey, apparently asleep on its perch. 
He quieted the horses, locked the door, and went away. Soon 
the disturbance began again, and this time, slipping quietly 
up, he drew a pair of steps to one of the windows, and as the 
moon was shining bright, had a view of the interior. The 
monkey was the source of terror. It was amusing itself by 
a steeplechase along the whole length of the stable, leaping 
alternately from the division of the stall to a horse’s back or 
head, then off on to the next rail, and so on. The horses 
were trembling with fright, though many of them had not the 
Jeast objection to a cat or a pigeon sitting on their backs. 
Yet the monkey had not hurt any of them, and their panic 
was clearly the result of illusion. Old-fashioned people used 
to identify any strange living object which frightened them 
with “the devil.” Perhaps for horses “ the devil” is anything 
which they cannot understand. 


“Understanding,” or investigation to that end, does often 
remove these equine illusions. Young horses can be led up to 
a sack lying on the ground and induced to pass it by letting 
them smell it, and find out that it really is a sack, and not the 
Protean thing, whatever it may be, which illusion conjures 
up for them. Once the writer saw a very quick and pretty 
instance of experiment by touch made by a frightened pony. 
It was being driven as leader in a pony tandem, and stopped 
short in front of where the rails of a steam-tramway crossed 
the road. It first smelt the near rail, and then quickly gave 
it two taps with its hoof. After this it was satisfied, and 
crossed the line. On the other hand, a donkey always 
tried to jump the shadows of tree-trunks on the road, though 
asimilar experiment of touch would have shown that these 
were as unreal as the tram-rail was substantial. Lastly, no 
horse which has once knocked its head against the top of a 
stable doorway seems quite able to get rid of the illusion that 
there sits up in the top of all doorways an invisible something 
which will hit him again next time he goes through. Hence 
the troublesome, and sometimes incurable, habit of horses 
“jibbing ” when taken out of the stable. This is an obvious 
instance of the disadvantage at which most animals stand in 
regard to means of physical experiments. The horse, for in- 
stance, need only feel the lintel to find out that it is fixed and 
does not move, and is not alive and waiting to hit him. But 
except his lips, which are sensitive, he has no member with 
which he can make this experiment. Except the elephant and 
the monkey, most of the “higher” animals suffer from this 
lack of the means of experiment. The wonder is, not that 
they suffer from illusions, but that they make so few mis- 
takes. 


The routine of chemical experiment gives some idea of 
the common means by which we guard against mistaking 
one thing for another. The inquirer notes the taste, 
scent, and colour, and judges of the weight, solubility, 
and, in the case of crystals, of the shape of the object 
he wishes to identify, he tries if it is brittle or tougb, 
he heats it or cools it. In common everyday experience 
the number of “tests” unconsciously applied by men 
to prevent illusion and identify objects approaches much 
more nearly to the number prescribed for scientific in- 
quiry than to the simple experiments used by animals. 
There is even a test for a ghost, which, since quoting Latin to 
it fell into disuse, usually takes the form of seeing if it is 
“sensitive to percussion.” Now, even this simple experiment 
‘is denied to a horse when uncertain as to the reality of a 
figure seen by twilight. In the absence of a hand the sense 
of touch is deficient in most animals. This, except in the 
case of birds, is not compensated by special acuteness of sight, 
though nearly all animals apply a sensible test to ascertain 
whether an object is living or inanimate. They wait to see if 
it moves; and to do this they know that the first condition is 
to keep absolutely still themselves. Most of the larger birds, 
notably wood-pigeons, remain perfectly motionless for many 
seconds after alighting in a new place, in order to identify 
any moving object. On the other hand, the power of scent is 
a great corrective to animal misconceptions about objects. It 
is their chief means of distinguishing the animate from the 





inanimate, and is always employed by them in the diagnosia 
of death. It would be interesting to know whether camels 
and horses share the illusions produced on men by mirage.in 
the desert, or whether they are all the time aware that the 
seeming lakes of water are unreal. It is certain that they are 
frequently mistaken in sounds, for there are many authen- 
ticated instances in which animals have mistaken the mimicry 
of parrots for the call of their masters, and a nervous dog, 
which had a special dread of thunder, has been known to go 
into a fit when it heard a sack of coals being emptied into the 
cellar. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


OUR DANGERS IN EUROPE. 
[To Taw Epiror or THE ‘** Srecraror,”’} 
S1zr,—In a paragraph discussing an article of mine on Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson’s book, you allude to what I have said in 
regard to future dangers. In noticing my remarks on the 
chance that in some years’ time we may, if we do not take 
steps to adequately defend ourselves, be exposed to a coalition 
led by Germany in which Russia and France would follow 
her, you call them prophecy. I make no claim to any pro- 
phetic powers, and have myself a wholesome dread of modern 
prophets; so that perhaps you will allow me to point out that 
there is no prophecy in my article. I donot refer toa cer 
tainty, but only to a reasonable possibility, for which it is the 
cheapest and the wisest policy to prepare, as we are perfectly 
able to prepare, ourselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
76 Sloane Street, S.W., July 7th. Cuartes W. DILKE. 








THE HAPPY MOUNTAIN. 

(To rue Epiror or THE “ SPEcTaToR.”] 
Srr,—Having recently discovered an Elysium, I hasten, 
as a practical altruist, to communicate its whereabouts to my 
fellow-readers of the Spectator. Early in this year I received 
from a member of the Society of Friends an invitation to be 
his guest in a mountain hotel on the Shawangunk range of 
mountains, facing the Catskills, on the Hudson River, cele- 
brated by Washington Irving. He wanted me to take part in 
a Conference on International Arbitration, having invited 
other believers in that principle from various parts of the 
Old and New World to share his hospitality on the occasion. 
At the same time Boston friends wrote to me, saying that in 
my proposed host, Albert K. Smiley, I should find a delight. 
fal specimen of the genus homo, and be well repaid for a 
journey from my Swiss home to that far-off spot in New York 
State. They told a true tale; and it was, indeed, a refresh- 
ment of the spirit to meet not only the man, but his guests 
hailing from many parts of the Union. 

All my life I have been longing to shake hands with the 
countrymen of Channing, Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, and 
Holmes; and at last I could find a good excuse for a holiday, 
Here at Mohonk, for such is the name of my earthly paradise, 
I found worthy representatives, indeed, of the “ Hub of the 
Universe,” pastors of ten or more churches, Judges, jurists, 
Senators, great teachers, and men of letters. They had all 
come, animated by a great aim,—the closer union of the 
British and American peoples, through the creation of a 
High Court, to which should be committed for all future 
time, the settlement of any differences and conflicting claims 
which may arise between them, the two branches of the most 
distinguished of the families of the earth. 

The proposal does not, I fear, seem to you altogether 
practicable and satisfactory. Nevertheless, you will admit 
that such a gathering is a notable one, and may have vast 
consequences for the progress of mankind at large. I would 
mention that this meeting was a sequel to a long series of 
conferences, having the same object in view, which have 
been held in many cities of the Union since the President’s 
Message in December last. About two hundred and fifty 
persons, men and women, met together on Mohonk Mountain, 
including both invited guests and other visitors to the hotel,— 
of whom the latter had not come for the purpose of taking 
part in the proceedings, but who attended them and evinced 
strong interest. The deliberations lasted three days, and 
were presided over successively by two well-known men, 
whose opinions on public matters carry great weight in the 
States,—viz., ex-Senator George F. Edmunds (of Vermont) 
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and the Hon. Robert Treat Paine (of Boston), great grand- 
son of one of the signitaries of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The whole of the speeches appeared to me of 
a very high order, somewhat more oratorical than is now the 
fashion in England, very grave and earnest, most lucid in 
thought and in expression, with generally an undercurrent 
of deep religious feeling. 

It is proposed that these meetings should be annual, until 
the great aim in view is accomplished; and my purpose in 
writing this letter is to induce some of my countrymen to 
attend that of next year. The extraordinary kindness and 
hearty welcome which I have met with in my visit to the 
States, not only at Mohonk, but at Washington, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Boston, is an earnest of the manner in which 
Englishmen coming on errands similar to mine will be 
received. The strong desire for a permanent and close union 
of the two peoples thoroughly animates all whom I have met. 
The feeling should not be less deep on our side of the Atlantic, 
though Englishmen are more reserved in their manifestation 
of what they feel. Even if some are not yet convinced that 
“arbitration ” is the greatest of all reforms now before the 
world, let them enjoy the calm beauty of that lovely Mohonk 
lake, situated on the top of the mountain, and environed by 
its beautiful woods. Let them walk or drive through the 
solemn ravines and over crests commanding vast stretches of 
plain and mountain. They will find, if I mistake not, that 
the social, ethical, and spiritual surroundings of my Quaker 
friend are in perfect harmony with that outward Nature. 
But they must accept the conditions of life at the hotel,— 
no tobacco, no alcohol, and attendance at morning prayer. 

It is in the interest, not only of the English and American 
peoples, but of the world at large, that they should know 
each other better, and so co-operate more thoroughly than 
they do at present. Although the Atlantic witnesses the 
constant passage of great human freights passing to and 
fro, yet the best representatives of the two peoples do not 
come into close and intimate contact as they should. 
Each has much to learn from the other in the higher cul- 
ture of life in social, religious, and political science ; 
and they would gain by sweet converse in the woods 
of Mohonk. Such at least has been my _ experience. 
I have been deeply impressed by the unaffected kind- 
ness, bright intelligence, and charming humour of these 
kinsfolk whom I have met on this beautiful mountain. I 
want the friends of the Spectator to enjoy that experience. 
What more can I say to induce them to make the experiment P 
Yes; one thing,—that I have seldom seen in the course of a 
single week so many copies of your journal in the hands of 
those around me. The fact reflects honour upon you, the 
teacher, and upon those who are your disciples.—I am, Sir, &c., 

40 Outer Temple, W.C. Hopeson Pratt. 

P.S.—I am returning to London, and if any persons desire 
further information, I shall be glad to give it. 





MR. BAYARD AND THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
[To THz EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

§1z,—In your article in the Spectator of last week, the words 
occur : “ They [Dissenters] may not, it is true, recognise this 
description of their position.” You are undoubtedly correct 
in this surmise. But the exception I venture to take is not 
to your opinion on the education controversy, but to your 
reading of history. Your description of the Pilgrim Fathers 
recalls a saying of Napoleon I., that “ history is a fable which 
has been agreed upon.” You say :—‘ Freedom of conscience is 
made up of two elements,—determination to conquer it for 
ourselves, and readiness to concede it to others. The Pilgrim 
Fathers possessed the former element in an heroic measure. 
° . . But in the latter element they were altogether 
wanting. What they claimed for themselves they did not so 
much as dream of granting to their neighbours.” 

Now, I respectfully challenge the writer to produce a single 
shred of evidence in support of this latter statement. Authentic 
history disproves the truth of it, and shows that the Pilgrim 
Fathers, or founders of New Plymouth, were singularly free 
from the stain of persecution and spirit of intolerance. 
Why, even Miles Standish, the stout-hearted soldier and 
leader of the colony, is said to have been a Roman Catholic, 
and this was a century before toleration of Catholics was 
dreamt of in England. It was in New Plymouth that a 





movement was set on foot “for a full and free tolerance of 





religion to all men, without exception against Tark, Jew, 
Papist, Arian, Socinian, Familist, or any other.” Winslow, 
Governor of the colony, writing to Governor Winthrop, Bays : 
—“You would have admired to have seen how sweet the 
carrion relished to the palate of most of them.” This does 
not bear out your statement that they did not so much ag 
dream of granting freedom of conscience to others. In what 
you say about the Puritans you seem to fall into the error, 
only too current, of forgetting that there were Puritans ang 
Puritans, that the name stands for almost as manifold 
diversity of faith and character as the name Protestant. It 
may be quite true that one class of Puritans was “the proto 
type of the old-fashioned Establishment men,—the men who 
defended the Test Acts, &c.” It is not the less true, however, 
that Paritans of another class—those represented by the 
Pilgrim Fathers and the founders of New England—were 
“the spiritual ancestors of the modern Nonconformists.—} 
am, Sir, &c., G. 





THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 

Srz,—In your interesting and acute article on the Pope’s 
last Encyclical, in the Spectator of July 4th, I find a state. 
ment of what the writer supposes to be the Pope’s teaching- 
concerning Anglican orders, which I take the liberty of 
pointing out to you as erroneous. You say: “ Anglican 
orders again! Only Bishops can confer orders, and Bishops 
cease to be Bishops if they are not obedient to the Pope.” 
This is a total mistake, and an unfounded one. The character. 
of orders, whether episcopal or priestly, is in the teaching of 
the Church indelible. And by ceasing to be in communion 
with Rome Bishops do not cease to be Bishops, nor do their 
ordinations lose validity. One would have thought that at 
this time of day any writer on this subject would have been 
familiar with the so obvious and palpable distinction between 
“orders” and “jurisdiction.” What the Pope says is what 
all (sach fihige) experts say,—that orders may be ever so valid. 
outside the pale of the Roman Catholic Church, but that the 
lawful exercise of the power of orders is restricted by juris- 
diction to certain places and persons only. 

The parallel of Army, or other official, rank is evident. A 
man may be a Colonel, a General, or a Field-Marshal in the 
Army by the Queen’s commission, but that he commands, or 
does not command, this or that regiment, brigade, division, 
or army corps, depends on the jurisdiction which is given (or 
withheld) by the competent authority. As a matter of fact, 
the Encyclical does not address itself to the question of 
Anglican orders. But if it did, it would certainly not declare 
their intrinjic validity, or want of validity, to be dependent. 
on jurisdiction.—I am, Sir, &c., NEMO, 








POETRY. 


‘SWEEP’: an ELEGy. 


Poor bird! you left your windy shaws. 

A callow squab, with vigorous caws 

Denouncing man, his ways and laws. 
And dull dominions; 

But age and philosophic pause 
Changed your opinions. 





For soon you compromised with fate, 
And walked the world with mien sedate,, 
Cocking an eye to contemplate 
New forms of madness, 
Or plunged in some profounder state: 
Of “ humorous sadness.” 


Alas! too short a life, for when 

The last-year’s nest was built again, 

And joyous cawings filled the glen, 
You fluttered down 

And died amid the haunts of men 
In Rouen town. 


Were mine the magic harp that brings: 
Immortal fame to mortal things, 
I’d have you soar on shining wings 
To uplands airy, 
Where Lesbia’s lovely sparrow sings. 
With Nell’s canary, 
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But these were they the gods preferred : 
A minor bard’s dishonoured bird  ~ 
Is never to the skies transferred, 
Lest he should harrow 
fa Matthias’ soul with some base word 
Or peck the sparrow. 


sald Rather go seek the sunless flats 
Of Hades, hunting goblin bats 
And pulling fur with spectral cats 
In worlds of hoax, 
Filled with all vague material that’s 
Required for jokes. 


Meanwhile, poor friend, the garden mould 
Wherein you delved of yore shall hold 
Your mortal part—where, ’spite the cold 
Black earth above you, 
Long shall your tender praise be told 
By them that love you. 
ARTHUR AUSTIN-J ACKSON. 


BOOKS. 


eels eS 
MEMOIRS OF BARRAS.* 

THE new volumes of the Memoirs of Barras show their writer 
in quite as unamiable a light as did the first two. The sense of 
disgust and indignation is indeed strengthened by the new 
instalment. There is probably more hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness collected in these four thick volumes than 
in any other work of biographical literature. The mind is 
appalled by the thought of this vile old man, surely the 
most hard-hearted and hard-headed of political profligates 
that the world has ever seen, sitting down to secrete these 
oceans of rancid venom. Think of what the man must have 
been who used that interval between life and death which is 
given to those who attain a great age to write as Barras 
writes. Men have written worse slanders and told worse 
lies than Barras, and yet not produced so evil an im- 
pression. The rank luxuriance of the ordinary calum- 
niator somehow takes away from his effect. There is 
always something ineffective in mere Billingsgate. Then, 
too, the ordinary calumniator pours his filth on good and 
noble men and women, or, at any rate, on those who have some 
honesty in them. That annoys us into a pleasant reaction 
of content, and by an inverse process the good deeds of the 
slandered are recalled to warm and refresh our minds. But 
in Barras there is neither the wild enormity of vituperation 
nor:the fouling of noble names and the abuse of noble 
natures. His lies and slanders and sneers are dry, crackling, 
ashy things, without a drop of human blood in them. Again, 
he deals with a set of the vilest creatures that God ever per- 
mitted to crawl between earth and heaven. We may suspect he 
lies when he tells of Napoleon’s treacheries and falsehoods, and 
of his intolerable baseness of heart, of Talleyrand’s damning 
wickedness, and degradation ten times degraded, and of 
Josephine’s vileness; but when these names are befouled, 
indignation can call up to relieve our disgust no brighter 
pictures, no glimpses of heroism which may in some measure 
restore our equanimity of mind. Barras, we feel sure, is 
lying, but only about men to whose lives no lie, however 
hideous, can do harm. Can we wonder that Barras’s book is 
sombre, gloomy, callous beyond experience; nay, beyond 
endurance? We can only compare him to the cobra, grown 
a dead white with age, that Mr. Rudyard Kipling describes 
in his last Jungle-Book. The picture of the hideous blinded 
monster breaking his teeth, now dry of venom, on the steel, 
is Barras to the life. We !ook in on him in his hole, writhing 
his loathsome, pallid body in the dust, and striking his dry 
fangs against all that comes in his way. 

In the new volumes one of the most striking things is the 
description of how Napoleon returned from Egypt and found 
that Josephine had been unfaithful to him, as he had been to 
her, and more, had made her want of fidelity a public scandal. 
Here is Barras’s account of how Napoleon asked him his 
advice, and how he gave it :— 


“In the early days of his return from Egypt, I was justified in 
believing that Bonaparte was on the same confidential footing 











* Memoirs of Bar:as, Member of the Directorate. Edited, with a General Intro- 
duction, Prefaces, and Appendice:, by George Daruy. Translated by Charles E. 
he. Vols. 11]. andIV¥. London: Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co, 








with me as in the early days when his promotion and his marriage 
were at issue. For, as if renewing a conversation interrupted on 
the preceding day, he told me all that a friend should know of 
what had happened in relation to these matters during the past. 
four years, entering into the most intimate details about his con- 
jugal position, in connection with the behaviour of his ‘ fair one’ 
duting his absence. It did not seem to me that he felt perfectly 
secure of her fidelity during that absence, which had lasted over 
eighteen months. I told him that philosophy was needed in such 
a case; that I too had been absent from my wife; and that while 
not suffering my feeling of security to be dependent on the virtue 
of my wife, although I considered her the most virtuous of her 
sex, I should not worry my brain and make myself wretched, did 
I entertain a contrary opinion. I dwelt strongly on the necessity 
of philosophy, mindful of the mot of Kléber to an officer of his. 
army who spoke to him of the uneasiness he felt at being separated 
from his wife: ‘Comrade, the husband who is at a greater dis- 
tance than six inches from his wife, must make the best of it.” 
On my telling him that ‘ philosophy was necessary,’ he replied : 
‘That is easy to say,’ sighing deeply the while, although it was 
not his wont to give way to this kind of demonstration. He then 
unfolded to me a number of strange particulars, telling me that 
at the time of his marriage he had not been ignorant of the fact 
that Mme. de Beauharnais had been separated from her first 
husband, Alexander; that she had lived with Hoche, with his 
aides-de-camp, and even with her inferiors; that when marrying 
her he thought there would be an end to all this, and that she 
would not begin such a life again. She had been a widow; well, 
a widow is like a girl who is free; each is mistress of her actions. 
This does not apply to a woman who marries again; she should 
be true to her vows ; therein lies an obligatory discipline towards 
the social order, one more indispensable than military discipline : 
for the consequences of an infringement of these vows is the sub- 
version and annihilation of all social order. After having forgiven 
his wife all her antecedents, he had believed she would behava 
better and turn over a new leaf. In lieu of this, her scandalous 
conduct had never ceased even when with the Army of Italy, 
whither he had summoned her in order tu have her at his side, to 
give her in the intervals of fighting every amusement, and to 
make her participate in all the felicitations likely to cause her 
joy and give her pleasure. She had ever sought her happiness 
in love affairs; it was either a cavalry or an infantry officer, 
or even conscripts; the latest had been one little Charles, on 
whose behalf she had committed every kind of extravagance, 
giving him enormous sums of money, and even jewellery, as if 
to a woman of easy virtue. All that Bonaparte was confiding 
to me he had learnt, so he said, from the reports of Joseph 
and Lucien, who had conceived the idea of sepavating him from 
his wife, in order to alone remain in possession of all the 
advantages of his fortune.” 


Barras goes on to say that Bonaparte took his advice to be 
reconciled to his wife and to forgive her, from the basest. 
motives :— 

“ Bonaparte seemed to chime in with my remarks in no wise 
from any motives of the heart, but, as ever, in the interest of his 
ambition. He did not wish to run the risk of losing in a single 
minute all he had sowed for several years iu the soil of this 
ambition. ‘ Well then, I am one with you, citizen Director; you 
married me fer the first time four years ago; you marry me again 
to-day with your good advice; I will follow it.’ So it was that, 
married a first time from motives of interest, he married again, so 
to speak, from the same motives.” 


In order to enhance his picture of the baseness and savagery 
of Napoleon’s nature Barras quotes some of the letters 
addressed by Napoleon to his Generals when in Egypt. 
Barras declares them to be authentic documents, and says 
they can be verified from official documents. We presume 
that they must be genuine, as the editor, who dislikes Barras, 
does not brand them as forgeries. Here are one or two of 
the letters in question :— 
17th October, 1798, 
To General Marmont. 

It would give me pleasure were you able to get the intriguing 
Abdala, the intendant of Murad Bey, hanged. I would gladly 
give a thousand écus for his person. If the word could be spoken 
to a few Arabs, those fellows would do a great deal fora thousand 
sequins.” 

It has since been asked [adds Barras] whether by any chance 
Kléber’s Arab assassin received them.” 

“To General Desaiz. 

Murad Bey has become so insignificant with his few hundred 
men mounted on camels, that you can follow him into the desert 
and destroy him.” 

“To the same. 

I leave you free to grant Murad Bey any terms of peace you 
may see fit. I will give him his old farm near Gizeh ; he is not 
to be allowed to keep more than ten armed men; but if you could 
rid us of him it would be a great deal better than all these 
arrangements.” 

“To General Reynier. : 

The way to punish the villages in revolt is to take the Sheik~ 
el-Beled and cut off his head.” 


“ To the same. 
The insurgents of Cairo have lost two thousand men. 
Every night we cut off some thirty heads, and those of many 
chiefs. ‘This will, I believe, teach them a good lesson.” 
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“To General Murat. 

You will proceed to the village of Gamaseh, in the province of 
Alfieti, where dwell the Agdeh and Maseh tribes, which have one 
hundred men mounted on camels, and which are hostile tribes. 
You will so arrange your march as to fall unexpectedly upon the 
camp and capture camels, cattle, women, children, old men, and 
such of those Arabs as are unmounted. You will kill all the men 
you cannot bring away with you.” 


“To the Citizen Poussielgue. 
I have urged upon General Dugua the necessity of striking 
dard on the earliest opportunity. Let him cut off six heads a 
day; but continue being of good cheer.” 


Wo doubt the French army, living in the midst of a hostile 
population, had to protect itself by severe measures, but 
such atrocities as these were totally unnecessary. They show 
the mediaval Italian leader of mercenaries. We were rath- 
less during the Mutiny, but conceive Sir Hugh Rose or Sir 
Henry Havelock issuing such orders as these. We have 
dealt chiefly with Barras’s accounts of Napoleon and his 
wife, not because there are not plenty of other matters of 
interest in these volumes, but in order to concentrate Barras’s 
torrents of abuse into a single channel. His account of 
the 18th Brumaire, for example, is excellent, as also are 
the later portions of the Memoirs,—those dealing with the 
Restoration. We will, however, end as we have begun, with 
Josephine and Napoleon. Here is Barras’s account of 
Josephine’s death, and the “scene” made by Napoleon at 
her grave :— 


“1815. The Truth about Josephine.—Bonaparte’s character can 
be further judged from the following trait connected with 
Josephine, buried at La Malmaison. I have, in the course of 
these Memoirs, recorded several circumstances referring to the 
matrimonial union of Bonaparte and his first wife; it will have 
readily been seen how little there was of true love in this affair, 
and what an important part intrigue played in it. It has been 
seen, at the time of the divorce required to enable him to marry 
Marie-Louise, what a small part sentiment played between the 
two divorced persons, as compared with policy and interest, since, 
on Josephine’s at first refusing to yield a position so important to 
her and to her own, Bonaparte made no other remark than: 
* Come now, to calm her I shall give her another million!’ Now 
this gift of a million and the appanage of Navarre, besides so 
many estates and personal property which it cost Bonaparte so 
little to give, since he always gave what did not belong to him, 
were the price of Josephine’s alleged resignation. The ex- 
Empress had called to aid, in her dealings with the allied kings 
who had come to Paris in 1814, all her coquettish blandishments, 
which, as usual, and in regard to all those who held power with 
whom she came into contact from first to last, had no other 
object than that of obtaining more money in addition to what 
she possessed, and it is a known fact that this greedy and 
prodigal woman had never had enough of it. In that hypo- 
critical retirement at La Malmaison Josephine had ceased to 
live, carried away by a disease which medical science, as is often 
the case, could not define, but which was looked upon as a genuine 
putrefaction, an anticipated dissolution : it was the result of a life 
agitated by intrigue and consumed by debauchery. This woman 
has been given a trousseau of extraordinary virtues since her 
demise. It has especially been sought to attribute kindness 
to her, and it is the correct thing to speak of her as ‘kind 
Josephine.” This trivial qualification, which would be an 
honourable one were it deserved, recalls to my mind the distich 
which appeared at the death of Louis XV.: 

Ci-git Louis, ce pauvre roi; 
On dit qu’il fut bon, mais 4 quoi : 
It was circulated that, on learning of the death of Josephine, 
Bonaparte was strangely affected by it, and those who 
thought him susceptible of at least some personal affection, 
imagined that he sincerely regretted his former consort. Others 
there were who perhaps thought that the vicissitudes which had 
followed his divorce, and which were separating him now and for 
ver perhaps from Marie-Louise and his son, had possibly reacted 
on his superstitious imagination. It is true that fortune had 
smiled on him in almost every case during his union with 
Josephine, although I do not think the woman was a protecting 
star. It may at most be believed, and this with some show of 
reason, that Bonaparte, not having reached the apogee of his- 
frenzy previous to his divorce, had up to then been saved from 
himself by a kind of instinct of self-preservation, akin even to 
prudence. I learnt that Bonaparte, having gone to La Malmaison, 
and having strolled about the grounds for some time, had come 
across Josephine’s grave. He had appeared to be plunged in a 
kind of reverie, which could be taken for grief (a grief without 
tears, for Napoleon never shed any; but he was acquainted with 
the saying of Macbeth, and he more than once said in the course 
of his terrible career: ‘Could I but weep!’). His courtiers 
respectfully pressed forward to prevent his seeing tke spot he 
had been the first to perceive. Bonaparte quickly relieved them 
of their embarrassment. Suddenly awakening from his sham 
reverie, he exclaimed abruptly, as was his wont: ‘So ’tis here 
that the Empress Josephine is buried ? Why was she not buried 
at Saint-Denis?’ As, naturally enough, no one replied to so 
unexpected a question, one indeed put to himself, he pursued 
with a show of ill-temper, not to say anger: ‘After all, there is 
mo cause to regret not having been buried at Saint-Denis; one 








need not be in a hurry to lie side by side with Couthon, Saint. 
Just, and Robespierre, for, with all their exhumations of the 
81st of January, the Bourbons, instead of recovering the bones of 
Louis XVI., eaten away by lime, secured only those of the 
members of the Committee of Public Safety and of the Commune 
executed on the 9th Thermidor, whose bodies were cast into the 
cemetery of La Madeleine, for they are truly the last victims 
who lost their lives on the Place de la Révolution!’ This then 
was the sum total of Bonaparte’s sadness and affliction. The 
vain individual was on this occasion, as on all others, true to his 
nature of parvenu, as Carnot so aptly christened him; he must 
needs, when standing by the grave-side, prove that there stil] 
remained in him the sentiment of arrogance, as well as the 
stubborn concealment of his origin, which the severest lessons 
could not correct.” 





SIX NOVELS* 

Tue ten short stories entitled Miss Armstrong, and other 
Circumstances are—as usual in works of this kind—not al] 
of equal merit, and comprise some which are probably only 
included in order to supply sufficient material to swell the 
volume to requisite size. All, however, are more or lesg 
readable, and the three best, “ Miss Armstrong,” “ Alison 
Hepburn’s Exploit,” and “Some Poor Folk,” deserve special 
praise, the latter for its vivid, clever sketches of humanity, 
and the two former for good delineation of a couple of 
talented, out-of-the-common girls, whose fermenting im- 
patience of an every-day destiny and desire to find expression 
for their individuality produces a sudden helter-skelter dash 
into the unknown; whose exalted aspirations collapse with 
equal suddenness at failure to achieve instant escape from the 
commonplaceness whereat they revolt; and who take final 
refuge (apparently as much from disgust as anything else) in 
the haven of extremely commonplace matrimony. Provided 
only with a few biscuits and a copy of Byron, Alison runs 
away from her home in Edinburgh to London, convinced 
that by so doing she proves herself to be one of the “souls 
who dare use their immortality,” and buoyed up by absurd 
(and brief) day-dreams of exciting envy and admiration for 
thus—at the age of nineteen—taking her life into her own 
hands. Miss Armstrong, at the still less mature age of 
seventeen, having come to the conclusion that everybody and 
everything is a circumstance, and that people are divided 
into those who are circumstances without knowing it 
and those who are conscious of the fact, resolves “ not 
to submit tamely like a solution or a salt, which is 
boiled with this, and burned with that,” and rushes off in 
a hansom to endeavour to become “a cause” (instead of 
merely an effect), by getting her musical and poetical com- 
positions published. Though she does at length succeed in 
becoming ‘‘a cause,” she does it in a manner ludicrously 
different from that by which she originally contemplated 
attaining her object. Courage, brains, and forceful in- 
dividuality impart interest to both girls; but they lack the 
charm of loveableness; seem animated rather by whim than 
by fixed purpose; and the explanation of much of their 
erratic conduct is perhaps to be found in the fact that they 
are (as far as is shown) as deficient in any sense of restrain- 
ing principle as the Anarchist in another of the stories who 
asserts, “I know of nothing that can impose duty on me.” 
The number of whimsical metaphors, ideas, and actions in the 
book makes us half-inclined to say that whimsicalness is one 
of its notable features. 

The preface to Denis says that its aim is, by relating actual 
occurrences, to throw light on characteristics and circum- 
stances which are often unknown and ignored, yet none the 
less vital factors in the difficult problem of the Irish question. 
And as Mrs. Field’s varied and interesting scenes illustrating 
Irish traits and manners and customs have every appearance 
of being drawn from life, her work is for this reason worthy 
the attention of those who are called upon to try and solve the 
aforesaid problem, while it also contains attractions of other 
kinds to suit the tastes of novel-readers pure and simple. 
It is a study at once of a nation and of individuals, and 
two of the most conspicuous of these are Denis and Mervyn. 
The former is a fine, generous young fellow, a noble specimen 
of the youth and strength of the lower classes; but his fair 
promise is blighted, and he ultimately becomes a murderer, 





* (1) Miss Armstrong, and other Circumstances. By John Davidson. London: 
Methuen and Co.—(2.) Denis, By Mrs. E. M. Field. London: Macuillan 
and Co.——'‘3.) Bernicia. By Amelia E. Barr. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.—(4.) A King and a Few Dukes, By Kobert W. Chambers. 
London: Putnam’s Sons. (5.) Katie’s Wise Woman, By Clara L. Burnham. 
Lovdon: Gay and Bird,—(6,) An Evsy-going Fellow, By ©, J. Wills. 
Loxdon: Chatto and Windus, 
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solely through the guilt of Mervyn, one of “ the rale quality,” 
and a philanthropically disposed landlord whose earnest 
efforts to improve his tenantry’s condition, and gallant per- 
severance in a vain struggle against invincible prejudice, 
ignorance, and superstition, would win him hearty admiration 
and esteem were it not for his behaviour towards a peasant 
girl. But the liking one would gladly accord him is rendered 
impossible by the grimly matter-of-course fashion in which 
he plays the villain by Mary, contemptuously indifferent to 
her after-fate, and untroubled by any pangs of remorse for a 
sin whose consequences eventually prove fatal both to himself 
and others. The book is not without power, and has plenty 
of amusing bits of quaint humour aud happy-go-luckiness, 
and pleasant instances of warm-hearted, unselfish kindliness, 
to relieve the shadow cast by the nature of the story and the 
darkness of its surroundings, amongst which there is a pre- 
ponderance of such elements as famine, squalor, real and 
unreal grievances, and the two virtues of religion and 
patriotism represented in distorted forms, the first as super- 
stition, and the second as a passion that can make a man rob 
his family of food to supply funds for political agitation, and 
actually boast of having “ paid the Repate rint on a day that 
the childher cried for bit and sup.” Notwithstanding the 
many welcome gleams of brightness in the work, yet its 
general effect is depressing because it depicts unmerited 
suffering and a failure of noble aspirations that renders 
pathetically applicable the closing words :—* We have been 
with child, we have been in pain, we have as it were brought 
forth wind, we have not wrought any deliverance in the 
earth.” 

As the adventures of a gallant foreigner unexpectedly 
called on to assist a liquor-loving hereditary ruler of a small 
Continental principality constitute the foundation of A King 
and a Few Dukes, its theme willinevitably bring to mind that 
of A Prisoner of Zenda; but though, therefore, this portion of 
the book can hardly ke considered original, yet its manner of 
treatment differs widely from that of the prototype, and the 
extremely romantic love-affair introduced terminates much 
more satisfactorily than in Mr. Anthony Hope’s work. A 
young American named Steen has retired to a remote valley 
in the Carpathians to hatch trout and breed pheasants, when 
suddenly his tranquil pursuits are disturbed by the invasion 
of the brandy-sodden exiled King Theobald of Boznovia and 
two equally drunken Dukes, who calmly quarter themselves 
upon him, and are joined next day by his Majesty’s aunt—a 
grenadier-like Dowager Duchess—who brings in her train the 
fascinating Princess of Marmora, renowned for beauty and 
escapades, commonly spoken of as Witch Sylvia, and just at 
that moment masquerading (for political purposes) under the 
disguise of a lady’s-maid. Passages of love and war, intrigues 
and counter-intrigues, ensue in quick succession. Steen 
becomes enamonured of, and proposes to, the supposed lady’s- 
maid; the King of Caucasia is summoned to King Theobald’s 
aid; armies appear on the scene; the designs of Bismarck 
and Russia are important factors; and a heterogeneous mass 
of characters, real and fictitious, and of imaginary events that, 
though wildly improbable, yet seem suggested by realities, are 
cleverly jumbled together into a romance whose absurdities 
do not prevent it from being lively and amusing, and very 
good reading of a light kind. It leaves on our mind a general 
impression of a sort of historical travesty wherein real and 
false are so confused together that sometimes we can scarcely 
distinguish which is which. 

The chief figure in Bernicia is a young lady who can only 
be described honestly as an arrant coquette, and the final 
destination of whose wayward affections is concealed so 
skilfully until quite the end as to excite a momentary alarm 
lest she be doomed to old-maidhood,—a termination that we 
should have sincerely deplored, because her petty vanities 
and follies are so far counterbalanced by love for her family 
and shrewd appreciation of men and things, as to engage 
our sympathies and make us wish her happiness, and we 
feel certain that single blessedness could never have been a 
Joy toher. There is solid, careful work in the book, and into 
its pictures of society in the reign of George II., are intro- 
duced sundry historical matters,—eg., the struggles between 
Stuarts and Hanoverians, and the great social influence 
exercised by the preacher, George Whitefield. The story 
affords sound and wholesome mental food, and is likely to be 
much enjoyed by readers who have an unlimited appetite for 





all that pertains to love-making, even though it may possibly 
not escape the charge of an occasional tendency to prosiness 
from those whose interest in novels depends upon abundance 
of incident. 

Since the title-page of Katie’s Wise Woman contains no 
mention of previous work by Clara Burnham we assume it 
to be a first attempt, and think it shows promise enough to 
lead us to hope for fature performances from the same pen. 
It is an American story giving a graceful and pleasant 
account of how a charming young milliner and her brother 
stormed the heights of society at Montaigne, partly by dint 
of their own merits, and partly by aid of the benevolent 
Wise Woman who—herself one of the créme de la créme— 
extended a kindly hand to raise them to her own exalted 
level. The book is in no way exciting, but yet sufficiently 
interesting; and from first to last contains no wholly un- 
likeable character,—not even the snobbish, worldly, and 
scheming Mrs. Ormond, whose reprehensible lapses from 
truth are euphemistically described by saying that when satis- 
fied of having a just cause of complaint, she “could not bring 
herself to weaken her cause by a slavish adherence to facts.” 


Though there is nothing particularly despicable about a 
straw floating at the mercy of the tide, because one knows the 
poor thing cannot help itself, yet it is an altogether different 
matter to see a human being drifting hither and thither on 
the waters of life, guided only by whatever current happens 
at the moment to be least troublesome and most agreeable. 
And as this is the condition of the hero of An Easy-going 
Fellow, whose easy-goingness is simply another name for 
absolute selfishness and self-indulgence, the sentiment he 
chiefly excites in us is disgusted contempt, and also the sense 
of irritation, that is always caused by fictitious personages,. 
for whom their author appears to have a sneaking kindness, 
and who fail to inspire that feeling in other people. We do 
not think readers will find much in this book save a trasby,. 
unprofitable tale about more or less sordid and vulgar- 
minded individuals; attempts at smartness and cheap cyni- 
cism represented as knowledge of the world; and a style of 
writing not wholly free from slanginess and touches of false 
sentiment. 





BISHOP HARVEY GOODWIN.* 

Bishop Harvey Goopwin “had,” says his biographer, 
“the genius of common-sense; saneness was the chief 
characteristic of his life; sweet reasonableness was from first 
to last an abiding feature of his mind.” He was, in short, 
one of those eminently useful rulers which the Anglican 
Church has, it would seem, beyond all others, the faculty of 
producing. It may be sometimes objected to them that they 
are not the most learned, not the most eloquent, possibly not 
the most saintly persons, within the borders of their com- 
munion, but they are the most sensible, the most statesman- 
like; they keep their heads better than the clergy whom they 
rule. Bishop Harvey Goodwin had other virtues besides 
these, but he had these in abundance. A good in- 
stance of this is related on pp. 173-74. In 1871, in the 
second year of his episcopate, the city of Carlisle was 
greatly excited by the statement, founded on some anony- 
mous letters, that a monastic settlement of two hundred 
priests calling themselves Brothers of the Holy Cross was 
shortly to be established in the city. The Dean (Francis 
Close) and a hundred elergy signed a memorial to the Bishop. 
The slender foundation of fact was that a house of residence 
had been contemplated for the clergy who were to help the 
incumbent of a large Carlisle parish in his work among the 
poor. The Bishop told the memorialists that he did not feel 
at liberty to discourage the scheme, though he had no sym- 
pathy with the views it was supposed to represent, and that 
“his aim had ever been to encourage religious zeal of all 
kinds.” These last words are very significant, for they 
differentiate the Bishop’s statesmanship. A prudent, level- 
headed, impartial man who encourages zeal all round is. 
surely an ideal Bishop. 

Harvey Goodwin seems not to have bad many advantages: 
in his education. His father was an Evangelical of the 
straitest sect, and, distrusting all public schools, sent his son 
to a private school kept by the vicar of High Wycombe. 
The vicar, says Canon Rawnsley, was “no scholar,” and was 
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“helped by a series of second-rate ushers.” Still, as the 
young Harvey went to Wycombe when he was ten and left it 
at sixteen, able to write Latin and Greek verse fluently, he 
must have learnt something, more than he might have 
acquired at more famous schools. The tone of the place, 
however, was unsatisfactory, and the boy had, for a time at 
Jeast, to endure a brutal severity which left enduring traces 
upon him. Two years, well spent with private tutors, fol- 
lowed; he was just beginning his nineteenth year when he 
entered as a pensioner at Caius, which united the advantages 
of being both a Norfolk college—the Goodwins were a Kings 
Isynn family—and an Evangelical stronghold. He had already 
mastered his first year’s subjects in mathematics. It was 
debated whether he should read classics also. He decided in 
the negative. He came out as Second Wrangler, and won 
the second Smith’s prize, this latter after a tie with the Third 
Wrangler. The Senior was Leslie Ellis, afterwards a close 
friend of his rival, a man of extraordinary ability, but 
hindered from accomplishing adequate results by infirmity 
of health. In 1845 Harvey Goodwin married, but continued 
to live at Cambridge, holding the curacy of St. Giles 
and taking pupils. In 1848 he was appointed to the 
Rectory of St. Edward’s, the church where “ Latimer used to 
deliver his fruitful discourses.” He at once began to draw 
great congregations of undergraduates. The qualities that 
attract this kind of audience are peculiar. They would not 
make a man a popular preacher in the common sense of the 
term. Honesty, plain speech, common-sense, naturalness, 
freedom from stock-phrases, were conspicuous in Harvey 
Goodwin’s discourses. One great attraction in them was that 
they were not specially addressed to the undergraduates, who 
found, however, in what was meant for the ordinary congrega- 
tion exactly what they needed themselves. It is a curious 
thing that though the preacher had never rowed, or indeed 
followed any kind of athletics, he was often spoken of as 
“ Chaplain of the Boats.” 


In 1858 came the offer of the Deanery of Ely, an office 
which he held for eleven years, devoting himself with great 
zeal to completing the restoration of the Cathedral, and to 
the perfecting of its services. The new Dean had more than 
an amateur’s knowledge of architecture, and he had very 
decided views about music. One great scheme for the 
ernamentation of the building he was able to complete when 
its completion seemed hopeless. Mr. H. Styleman le Strange 
had undertaken to paint the roof of the tower. The work was 
but half done when he died in 1862. The Dean then applied 
to Mr. Gambier Parry, an old schoolfellow of Mr. le Strange, 
but to himself personally unknown. Mr. Parry completed it. 
The Dean’s interest in the Cathedral did not prevent him 
from giving much time to his duties as a citizen. He was 
Chairman of the Board of Health till his fellow-townsmen 
were foolish enough to reject him. He was active as a 
Guardian of the Poor, established a dispensary, and induced 
the Local Board to put the roads into repair. 


In 1869 he was nominated to the Bishopric of Carlisle. 
It was not a very desirable diocese. A hundred and 
fifty years before (Canon Rawnsley misstates the date by 
a century, p. 134) Bishop Nicholson, who took the un- 
usual step of seeing with his own eyes the condition 
of his diocese, has recorded in the notes of his visita- 
tion tours a state of things which is almost incredible, — 
parsons who kept public-houses, and churches in which 
neither Bible nor Prayer-book were to be found. Matters 
had greatly improved, but there was much left to be done, 
witness Mr. Conybeare’s famous article in the Edinburgh 
on the “ Mountain Clergy.” It is easy to imagine that men 
of the “ Wonderful Walker” type might easily become, if 
gifted with a less saintly temper, very undesirable parish 
priests. Canon Rawnsley is too good a patriot to be hard on 
Cumberland folk, but he tells us that less than forty years ago, 
* out of the eight neighbouring clergy [to Keswick] only two 
were sober men.” We are told, and indeed could be told, 
little or nothing of the Kishop’s experiences in this direction. 
They are of too recent date to be published. Possibly the 
personal relation of the Bishop to his clergy is kept too much 
in the background by his biographer. When he is visible it is 
generally in some public function or some official position. He 
is preaching or lecturing, presiding at a congressor public meet- 
ing; of the “care of the churches” which came upon him daily 
we hear little. One thing is abundantly clear, the profound re- 





spect and confidence with which he was regarded by all who had 
to do with him. One of the needs of the diocese, felt more than 
in any other English Bishopric, was the increase of inadequate 
clerical incomes. Besides generally carrying on this work 
which had been begun by his predecessors, the Bishop raised 
a special fand for providing the poor clergy with the meang 
of getting an occasional rest. Personally he was liberal 
up to the full extent of his powers. On one occasion the 
diocesan surveyor lamented to him the heavy claim for 
dilapidations against the widow of a deceased incumbent 
that he had to make out. The Bishop could only say that 
the incoming rector must have his rights, and the surveyor 
went away with the impression that he was a little hard. 
Shortly after he met the widow, and expressed his regrets to 
her. She said that there had been no call upon her. The 
Bishop had paid the sum out of his own pcecket. 

In theology Bishop Harvey Goodwin was what may be 
called an orthodox liberal. We find him protesting against 
the attempts to settle critical controversies by quoting the 
authority of Christ, the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
for instance, by Christ’s use of the popular phraseology. On 
such themes as the Personality of Satan and Everlasting 
Panishment he expressed himself with cautious wisdom. They 
were not to be held ab fide. The clergyman who imposed a belief 
in the former as a condition for admission to the Holy Com- 
munion was, he thought, absolutely wrong; as to the latter, 
he did not believe that it was “ possible to devise any complete 
scheme of the relation of the seen world to the unseen which 
would not present insuperable difficulties.” On the relation 
between Science and Revelation he had something to say 
that men of science listened to with respect, for be was an 
expert. In politics he was a follower of Mr. Gladstone till 
the fatal year 1886 and the Home-rule Bill. The general 
impression left by the story of his life is of a strong, just, 
wide-minded man, with no small share of that gift of humour 
which a man who has to manage ecclesiastical persons and 
affairs needs, it may be, more than any one else. 





THE COMING INDIVIDUALISM.* 

LIBERTY is much in need of a champion in these days, and 
she has found a pair of apostles in Messrs. Hake and 
Weisslau, so uncompromising and thorough as to be ready 
not only to preach the doctrine of unrestricted Individualism, 
but to thunder it from the cannon’s mouth, and to enforce 
freedom upon the peoples of the world, now enslaved, as they 
conceive, by prohibitions and monopolies devised by short- 
sighted State interference. Whether these writers are justi- 
fied in the adoption of their rather arrogant title is a question 
which will perhaps be settled in the next century; but for 
the present it is enough that, though moderation is golden, the 
enthusiasm of an extremist is always far more interesting 
than the evenly-balanced platitudes of a thinker trained to 
moderation, and that this is all the more true when 
the extremist is waging an up-hill fight against the trend 
of contemporary opinion. This book aims at exposing the 
follies of State interference of all kinds,—Factory Acts, Pro- 
tective duties, Banking monopolies, Public-house Licensing, 
regulation of public amusements, and of everything else 
which modern notions expect the central authority to con- 
trol, and the result is a work which holds the reader’s 
attention and interest from first to last, though it may not 
always command his assent to the propositions which it puts 
forward. 

Messrs. Hake and Weisslau base their theories on the 
doctrine of the “solidarity” of humanity. It is a good 
doctrine, though it involves an ugly word, and there can be 
no doubt that by far the greatest revolution of modern, or 
ancient, times will have been brought about when mankind 
in general awakes to the fact that no nation or individual 
can prosper permanently at the expense of others. Isolated 
examples may appear to prove the contrary, but it is obvious 
that no trader can expect to do a profitable business unless 
he has plenty of customers with money to spend, and that 
the only way in which they can make money to spend is 
by carrying on a prosperous business themselves. It 
is tedious to repeat these simple platitudes, but it is 
because they are rejected as dangerous fallacies that 
the prosperity of the world at large is cribbed, cabin’d, 
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and confined by protective restrictions, which endeavour 
vainly to further the welfare of particular peoples at the 
expense of those who ought to be encouraged to be their 
wealthiest customers. These protective restrictions imposed 
by foreign countries and the British self-governing Colonies 
are considered by our writers to be largely responsible for 
the ebb in the tide of prosperity which flowed so strong after 
the adoption of Free-trade by the United Kingdom. Internal 
meddling on the part of the State, however, has also done 
much, in their opinion, to retard commercial progress, and 
they point to the truth of John Bright’s prediction, that “ the 
Factory Acts would prove the thin end of the wedge of retro- 
gression.” We must add that they are quite in agreement 
with the object of these Acts, but hold that “ when natural 
vircumstances are permitted to prevail, when the demand for 
workers exceeds the supply, and wages consequently are 
normal, Factory Acts will be rendered superfluous.” The 
vigorous passage in which they sum up the heads of their 
indictment against the present tendency of politics is worth 
quoting, as a good example of the earnestness, and perhaps 
exaggerated vehemence, with which they approach their 
subject :— 

“The sentimental legislation, inaugurated by our democrats 
and sanctioned for party reasons by the bulk of our politicians, 
has driven hundreds of millions sterling out of the country, to be 
invested abroad in dangerous, and often ruinous, undertakings, 
instead of creating employment for British workers at home; it 
has persecuted industry to such a degree as to cause large works, 
and part of whole branches, to be removed to the Continent; it 
has protected the working man so well against employers as to 
cause thousands of the latter to withdraw from business and 
render employment scarce. It has so supervised our factories 
that important branches of industry have been driven out of 
them to take refuge in the homes of the workers, where the work 
is accomplished under immense discomfort, at sweating wages, to 
the benefit of the numerous middlemen which the system in- 
volves; it has interfered with shipping with the result of causing 
British ships to be manned by foreign sailors, and even lately to 
be commanded by foreign officers. While politicians and agitators, 
who claim to represent the democracy of the country, have thus 
inflicted on the masses of the people extreme suffering and 
privation by their sins of commission, and while they threaten to 
aggravate matters enormously by the execution of their present 
programme, they have made themselves responsible for a far 
larger mass of evils by their sins of omission...... They have 
shortened many millions of good lives. They have caused 
thousands of suicides, tens of thousands of crimes, and hundreds 
of thousands of deaths by starvation.” 

Hyperbole is not generally associated with a strong case, and 
it is a pity that Messrs. Hake and Weisslau should have 
weakened the eloquence of their plea for non-interference by 
thus lavishly piling up the noughts at the end of figures which 
are evidently supplied by their own imagination. To remedy 
the terrible state of things thus described, which, by the way, is 
not quite in accordance with the facts of the case—seeing that 
wages are high, prices are low, and the working classes never 
80 well off—they write a long prescription, containing many 
doses, the most important of which is Imperial Free-trade. 
Now there can be no doubt that if our self-governing Colonies 
could only be persuaded to strike the fetters off their commerce, 
an advance to prosperity “by leaps and bounds” would 
almost certainly ensue in the case of Colonial industry, similar 
to the great wave of improvement which swept over England 
after the fiscal reforms carried out by Cobden and Bright. 
These reforms were accepted by the English people, as our 
writers acknowledge, not because it had, by a great intel- 
lectual effort, grasped the lessons of Political Economy, but 
because it was hungry and wanted cheap food. To the 
Colonials the question does not present itself nearly so 
urgently, and it is therefore probable that it may take some 
time before they can be brought to see the absurdity of 
trying to tax themselves into prosperity. Messrs. Hake and 
Weisslau would accordingly violate the principles of liberty, 
which is apparently less important than Individualism, by 
forcing Free-trade down the throats of our self-governing 
Colonies at the sword’s point. They argue, if the word can 
be applied to such flimsy sophistry, that “to compel people 
to be free cannot be to interfere with their liberty, and to 
compel people to be prosperous cannot be called oppression.” 
Thus do they mar the effect of their brilliant exposition on 
the advantages of Free-trade, and the stupendous effect 
that its establishment throughout our Empire would have 
not only on ourselves and on that Empire, but on all the 
rest of the civilised world, which would be directly benefited 


by or prosperity, on the principle of the solidarity of man- 
in 








For internal ailments our practitioners have a patent 
medicine, which they describe as “ Free Competition in the 
Supply of Capital to Labour.” They consider that the dis- 
tress of the working classes is due to a certain extent to 
the restrictions placed by Government and Trade-Unions 
on commercial enterprise and freedom of contract, but 
chiefly to what they describe as the banking monopoly 
created by Peel’s Act of 1844. It is more or less true 
that this Act practically established the Bank of England 
as the only bank empowered to issue notes, and this is the 
monopoly of which our reformers complain so bitterly. 
They do not seem to have studied the history of banking 
to much purpose, for they speak of a “curtailment of the 
Bank’s monopoly,” which they appear to believe to have 
been brought about at the same time, as having “allowed 
the existence of many private banks in London.” Private 
banks existed in London long before this period, Martin’s 
and many others dating from the last century and 
earlier; but our writers have confused them with joint- 
stock banks, which only came into being, in London, in 
1834, and then not because of any Act, but because 
it was discovered that the Bank’s privilege did not pre- 
vent the establishment of joint-stock banks of deposit 
jn the Metropolis, as had hitherto been believed. Such 
technical errors are perhaps unimportant, but they make us 
less inclined to accept conclusions evidently based on in- 
adequate study. And the conclusion is not in itself 
attractive, since it is merely the doctrine that all banks 
should be allowed to issue notes without supervision or 
restriction of any sort. It is confessed that the Bank of 
England has been able to make no use of its monopoly, since 
“the note-circulation of the country is to-day slightly less 
than it was in 1844, when the business of the country was 
about one-sixth of what it is now,” and it is also evident 
that the country is not short of coin, since the millions 
which have been recently sent to England have not gone 
into circulation, but lie in the vaults of the Bank. Our 
writers, however, believe that “an inexorable law prevents 
the increase of the coin circulating in a country.” No such 
law exists, but they wish to defeat its imaginary effects by 
the free issue of notes to the labouring classes. They do not 
seem to know that bankers are only too glad to lend money 
to any one who can offer security, and to provide him with 
gold or a cheque-book, which are much more usefal than 
unsupervised notes, which obviously could not be legal 
tender. Labour cannot get capital except by saving it, and 
never could, even if there were as many issuing banks as 
public-houses. 

We have not space to deal with Free-trade in drink, amuse- 
ments, and other commodities, kut must conclude by ex- 
pressing our regret that Messrs. Hake and Weisslau should 
have lessened the good effect of a very interesting book by 
their vehemence and wrong-headedness. 





THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALABAMA.’® 
Dvurina her brief, though busy, career of two years the 
‘ Alabama’ attracted a considerable amount of attention and 
interest in this country. Had we known that we should 
ultimately have to pay the bill, our interest in her exploits 
would have been, perhaps, of a less flattering character, and 
our attention might have taken a more practical form. As it 
was, being blissfully unconscious at the time of any respon- 
sibility, and haunted by no dreams of future “‘ Alabama’ 
claims,” Geneva arbitrators, and a compensation of over three 
millions sterling, we watched her course of devastation across 
the ocean with more admiration for her audacity than sym- 
pathy with her victims. For thirty years and more the 
‘Alabama’ herself has been lying at the bottom of the 
English Channel, and more than twenty years have 
passed since we paid the price of her diversions, 80 
that it is possible now to look back upon her his 
tory in a fairly cheerful spirit and ask ourselves 
whether, since it was played at our expense, the game 
had any interest or lesson worthy of our remembrance, 
But perhaps it would be well, first of all, to briefly 
sketch the history of the ‘Alabama’ for the benefit of any 
one who may have furgotten it. In May, 1862, there was 
launched on the Mersey a vessel known, during the time of 
its construction in the Liverpool dockyards, as “ No, 290,” 
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and pretty generally understood to be built for the Con- 
federate service. She was a screw-steamer, with full sailing 
powers, her tonnage being about one thousand, and her 
possible speed a little more than thirteen knots,—a rate 
in those days considered extremely high. She never re- 
turned from her trial trip, for the good reason that a few 
hours after she was launched the British Government made 
up its mind to detain her, but shaped her course for the 
Azores, where she was taken over by a few Confederate 
officers and converted by them into a Confederate war-ship. 
Flying the Confederate flag, she was commanded by Captain 
Semmes—the sole originator of her plan of warfare— 
officered by American naval officers, and manned, for the 
most part, by British seamen who had jielded to the 
persuasion of Semmes or the attraction of high pay. 
Her method of proceeding was a very simple one. She 
hoisted the British flag and decoyed the Yankee merchant 
ships within ker reacb, or—if the latter proved too wary— 
gave chase and persuaded them to stop by a blank cartridge, 
or, if necessary, a shot through the rigging. She then hoisted 
the Confederate flag, and boarding her victim decided whether 
it could be considered as a prize or not. Thanks to the skill 
with which her captain eluded the Federal war-ships, the 
‘ Alabama’ succeeded in playing havoc with the United States 
commerce. During the two years that she was afloat she 
captured more than seventy of the Northern vessels, burning 
fifty-seven of them and releasing on ransom-bond the rest 
which happened to have neutral cargo on board. Besides the 
actual loss which she thus inflicted upon the Northern 
shipping, she thoroughly demoralised it by the terror of 
her name, obliging large fleets of merchant ships to lie 
idle for weeks together in some neutral port as long 
as it pleased her to remain in the neighbourhood. Only 
twice did she risk an engagement,—the first time with the 
‘Hatteras,’ a small Federal blockading ship, which, owing to 
its inferiority in guns, was sunk by the ‘ Alabama’ in less 
than fifteen minutes; the second and last time with the 
‘Kearsage,’ about her equal in size and armament, whom 
she challenged outside the harbour of Cherbourg. The duel 
between the two vessels was of short duration; after an 
hour’s hard pounding the ‘ Alabama’ was sent to the bottom, 
her crew being rescued partly by her opponent and partly by 
an English yacht lying near them. 

Such a career can hardly be called a glorious one, and yet 
a good deal of romance has been attached to the story of the 
‘Alabama.’ The author of the book before us has succeeded 
rather in dispelling that romance than in justifying it. 
Lieutenant Arthur Sinclair joined the ‘Alabama’ at the 
Azores, and never left her till she sank off Cherbourg, so that 
he is well qualified to tell her story; but in spite of the 
enthusiasm which he has brought to bear upon the task, and 
the dramatic, not to say florid, style in which he has described 
life on the Confederate rover, his account of her two years’ 
cruise is almost as prosaic as the dry and businesslike 
statement once rendered by her commanding officer, Captain 
RaphaelSemmes. Moreover, the reticence of Captain Semmes 
at least left a certain atmosphere of mystery over the real 
history of his famous craft, which altogether disappears in 
the hands of Lieutenant Sinclair. He makes his readers 
rather too much at home upon the deck and in the ward- 
room of the ‘Alabama;’ there is hardly a member of the 
crew to whom they are not introduced, and hardly a detail of 
the ship’s life which is not pressed upon their notice. The 
author is not very modest about the outward graces and 
moral qualities of his shipmates, and one gets a little weary 
of hearing their praises perpetually sung, and being sum- 
moned to admire a valour which was hardly ever put to the 
test. The only remarkable figure upon the ‘Alabama’ was 
her captain, a strange, saturnine, and masterful character, 
whose wonderful seamanship was only equalled by his know- 
ledge of international law. It is evident, from the author’s 
description of the man, that the whole success of the enter- 
prise was entirely owed to the rare genius he displayed in 
evading the enemy’s cruisers and maintaining the discipline 
and efficiency of his own ship. The recital of the actual 
exploits of the ‘Alabama’ becomes a little monotonous, and 
one quotation will suffice to illustrate most of the contents of 
Lieutenant Sinclair’s book :— 

“The sail gives us a long chase, and is only overhauled after 





ominous screech of a rifle-shell. The wind has been strong, 
necessitating, as usual, a long chase, and, as usual, working ‘Old 
Beeswax’ into a temper, which later will expend itself on the 
unfortunate skipper of the prize, if not ina manner serious, at 
least facetious ; for Semmes sometimes lets off the explosion in 
some such words as,—‘ Well, Captain! so you wanted to be un- 
sociable! Didn’t want to call to see me! Well, never mind, I’ve 
come to you. By the way, Captain, you had probably forgotten 
my little tea-kettle below, where I get my hot water. No use, 
skipper, running. Steam will fetch you when canvas fails, 
The screech of the rifle-shell has had its effect; and the vessels 
are within a stone’s throw of each other, motionless, held by the 
backing of the after-sail. Speculation is rife as to whether neutral 
cargo or otherwise. Our sea-lawyer will soon settle this point, 
for here comes the boarding-master back, with the skipper of our 
victim bringing along the vessel’s papers. The suspense is soon 
over, and we need not ask any questions. The visiting Captain 
is making no motion to leave the side of our ship as he 
comes up the companion ladder from the cabin minus 
his ship’s papers, and Fulham returns to the prize with 
orders to apply the torch. Some queer pranks are cut now 
on board the captured vessel. We are in need of small stores, 
eparan Overboard go pianos, pier-glasses, cases of fine boots 
and shoes, etc., articles of high value, for what? Why, to get at 
afew boxes of soap...... Oh! War is the most deplorable 
misfortune that can overtake a people, and senseless in that the 
final arrangement has to be reached after all by peaceful methods. 
We have transferred the crew of the Amazonian, relieved her of 
such stores as were needed in our several departments, applied 
the torch, and are now standing along under reduced sail in the 
strong breeze.” 

The captain’s facetiousness and the lieutenant’s moralising 
seem about on a par with each other. It is satisfactory to. 
learn, however, that Captain Semmes was always most carefal 
to respect the “personal property ” of crew and passengers, 
and that he allowed a very liberal interpretation to be put on 
the term. It may very well have happened that more than 
one skipper, of no very scrupulous honesty, was not sorry to 
have fallen into his hands. The proceedings were sometimes 
varied by the presence of ladies on the captured vessel, in 
which case our author invariably gives us to understand that 
the charms of the captors entirely reconciled the fair prisoners. 


to the unpleasant side of the adventure. 


It was impossible, in spite of all the efforts of a master’s 
mate, whose faculty for distinguishing a Yankee ship from 
another amounted almost to genius, to avoid overhauling a 
great many neutral vessels whose papers did not justify 
arrest, and the incessant labour involved in boarding some 
hundreds of vessels, sometimes in heavy weather, told rather 
hardly upon the crew of the ‘Alabama.’ However, they 
seemed to have buoyed themselves up with delusive hopes of 
their share in prize-money, never to be realised, and to have 
formed a very contented and happy family party on board. 
The only prize-money that was ultimately distributed among 
them came from the sale of a collection of more than seventy 
chronometers taken from the captured vessels and preserved 
by Captain Semmes with a kind of superstitious reverence. 
They, and the personal effects of the crew, were left on shore 
when the ‘ Alabama’ steamed out of Cherbourg to her first 
and Jast real fight. Our author makes the most of the dramatic 
character of the duel with the ‘ Kearsage;’ but the odds 
were fairly equal, and the defeated vessel gave no striking 
proof of her powers as a fighting machine. All that can be 
said for the ‘Alabama’ is that her end was eminently re- 
spectable,—more respectable at any rate than her life. The 
success of her life’s work suggests matter for reflection. 
The author writes in one place :— 

“ All this panic was the result of tho existence of one insigni- 
cant vessel. Well may the value of even one formidable cruiser 
of the present day force itself on the powers that be. What a 
havoc she would make against the commerce of such a nation as 
England or the German Empire! If we may take the career of 
one ship as a criterion, the number and power of the pursuers 
does not seem to be a factor towards success, The difficulty of 
overhauling seems the puzzle. A ship at sea is like a needle in a 
haystack.” 5 
Nevertheless, we do not think a second ‘ Alabama’ will be very 
long-lived. The conditions are too much changed, especially 
as regards the average rate of speed, a rate which would 
render auxiliary sail-power quite useless, and oblige a regular 
call upon coaling-stations. Lieutenant Sinclair tells his story 
pleasantly enough, in spite of a very unattractive literary 
style. He is doubtless better skilled in navigation than in 
writing books, and it is hardly fair to subject his work to 
very severe criticism, either in the matter of grammar or 
construction. Still, though we admire his very original use 
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dona ferentes, we cannot but deplore his love of rather tawdry 
ornamentation. “Foot,” for instance, may be a common 
word, but we still prefer it to “pedal extremity.” His book 
is supplied with some thirty portraits of members of the 
«Alabama’s’ crew, whose outward appearance is fully in 
keeping with the mildness of manners upon which the 
author so eagerly insists. 





HILL TRIBES, WILD AND TAME.* 

We have read Mr. Gore’s book on Indian hill life with 
much pleasure. The work is no more than a record 
of what he saw on holiday tours in the mountains of 
the Northern and North-West Frontier. But be saw much, 
and describes that well, and illustrates the text by seventy- 
two full-page photographs of hill scenery and people. Many 
of these clear and beautiful photographs are pictures in 
themselves, and those which do not “ make pictures” make 
maps, and form a striking and instructive series of typo- 
graphical illustrations of natural scenery on too vast a scale 
to lend itself to description. The “view down the Khyber 
Pass” from Ali Mujid, and that of the fort of Jamrud, at the 
Indian end of the Pass, seen across the stony plain over whose 
iron surface runs the faint track left by centuries of traffic 
and intermittent invasion, are most impressive; and the 
groups of trans-frontier Pathans, armed to the teeth, 
squatting, rifle in hand, eager and disputing in debate, on 
which hang the issues of peace or war, are first-hand docu- 
ments of the life of the robber tribes. These scenes are from 
the half-pacified Kuram district, on the Afghan frontier. 
Mr. Gore’s first chapters deal with a very different society. 
Kula, the “happy valley,” lies back in the high Himalaya, 
north of Simla, at the sources of the Béas River, a tributary 
of the Sutlej. There, isolated among the high peaks, protected 
northward by the line of eternal snow, and southward by the 
Paz Britannica, a population of one hundred thousand souls 
lives in that atmosphere of political calm and unvexed tran- 
quillity which the Indian Government regards as the highest 
material result of British rule. The temper of the people, 
originally Hindoo migrants from the plains, responds readily to 
the “ beneficent” principle of government, which leaves them 
in absolute peace to the play of their natural instincts for 
sedulous cultivation of the mountain soil. The people have 
forgotten the use, and almost forgotten the appearance of a 
weapon; their farms and flocks provide them with food, 
clothing, and tobacco, and the author traversed the valleys 
from village to village, or climbed the passes between the 
valleys, armed with no more formidable equipment than a 
camera and a walking-stick. Though no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in describing an Alp, it is still possible to give an 
adequate word-picture of the valleys and glaciers of Switzer- 
land. But the Himalayan panorama is something different. 
“The Swiss village at the foot of its snow-peak has in most 
cases all the beauty and charm that green meadows, and 
swarthy pine-woods, and even fruit-trees can give; whereas 
our Himalayan valley of 10,000 ft. is bleak and barren, with 
little sign of trees or vegetation, and often only a stony 
waste.” The dry atmosphere prevents the line of perpetual 
snow descending below a level of 16,000 ft., and the prospects, 
though incredibly vast, lack incident and variety. Mr. 
Gore’s photographs of this region show the strange dispro- 
portion between the good and the barren land of the great 
mountain, the villages, with their terraced fields seaming 
the hill faces, being barely discoverable without the aid of 
a magnifying glass. Separate views of the villages, often set 
by streams among fine groves of deodar and deciduous trees, 
show these terraces continued from the foot to the crest of 
hills 3,000 ft. high. 

Judged from the illustrations many of these scenes are, 
to our thinking, very beautiful, notably that of the 
“Snows from Narkanda,” where ridge after ridge of pine- 
covered mountains rise above valleys full of mist, with the 
snow line on the most distant summits, or the view of 
Malarine village, hung like the homes of coral insects under 
the face of a mountain rising 4,000ft. above it. But Mr. 
Gore complains that the landscape is all on too vast a 
horizontal scale. The general absence of cliffs in the land- 
scape, the dry atmosphere which browns the grassy hillside, 
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and the comparative scarceness of trees, all tend to produce 
a picture that, however grand in size, cannot compare 
with the broken lines and compressed variety that are 
crowded into the view in the Swiss highlands. The people 
of Kulu are amiable and not in the least shy. They 
“grouped” themselves to be photographed with great good 
nature, and with no more embarrassment than Europeans 
feel under like circumstances, Mr. Gore’s native servant 
arranging them with directions couched as follows :— 

“Oh foolish ones, why stand ye thus ina row? Cannot ye see, 
O sons of asses that ye are, that the Sahib wishes to make your 
pictures? O you! stand here. Hold this stick so, and move not, 
Good! Another man is needed. Here, O mud-head! Hold this 
basket like this, and let the grain fall gently to the ground. 
Enough, so. Let the women beat the millet. It is perfect. Now, 
all men, move not.” 
At Manikarn, a game of cricket was being played by the 
boys of the village school, “one of the fielders spending moat 
of his time on the shingle roofs, which always afforded a safe 
run to a well-placed hit.” This liking for English games was 
found in even greater force in the sub-Himalayan State of 
Sirmir, where the Rajah’s two sons, one of whom is Lord 
Chief Justice, and the other Commander-in-Chief, play 
football daily with their fellow-subjects. 


Mr. Gore’s later chapters are in strong contrast to his 
earlier experiences, for in them he deals with the un- 
tamed hillmen, and the latest efforts of British civilisation 
in the Kuram Valley, on the frontier of Afghanistan. This 
was the route taken by Lord Roberts when marching to the 
victory of the Peiwar Kotal in 1878, a wide desolate tract of 
big stones, with a river creeping somewhere at the bottom of 
them, and a population in and around it of select ruffians 
whom it would be impossible to match in any other part of 
the Queen’s dominions. This valley runs for eighty miles 
into the debateable land between our territories and those of 
the Ameer. The civilising force of the Government of India 
flows along these valleys, slow but irresistible, like lava from 
a volcano, and Mr. Gore has been fortunate enough to see the 
process in its first advance, and record the exact incidents of 
the change with a camera and a pen which are equally 
graphic. As this is exactly what must bappen in Chitral, 
and is also the experience which made the Indian Govern- 
ment undertake to deal with Chitral on lines which 
caused misgivings among those not acquainted with the 
success of recent attempts at dealing with the worst of the 
hillmen, these chapters are of great practical interest. The 
particular race who live in Kuram are the Turis, Around 
them on the stony hills are other tribes,—a shade worse, 
because a trifle poorer, than the Turis themselves. The 
latter, however, are bad enough. They claim to be descended 
from Saul, the son of Kish; they look like mountain- 
bred Jews, with a dash of Pathan, and though their lan- 
guage is non-Semitic, they have certain customs and laws, 
among others those of stoning obnoxious persons to death, 
sending out a scapegoat, and marrying a brother’s wife, 
which indicate something parallel in their civilisation to that 
of the Hebrews when engaged in the conquest of Canaan. 
Their social life ordinarily consists in robbing, and being 
robbed by, the neighbouring villages, or combining with these 
to resist outside robbers from the higher mountains, Waziris 
or Orukzais. This state of things was also complicated by 
the fact that the Turis are Shiahs, and the tribes of the upper 
hills Sunnis; while the Turi Shiahs were divided into two 
factions under rival spiritual heads in different parts of the 
valley. The district had been left to “stew in its own j aice,” 
with sacking, burning, and looting going on all the year 
round, since General Roberts marched up the valley in 1878. 
Then, after ten years of “Home-rule,” the British Govern- 
ment stepped in, occupied the valley with detachments of 
the Panjab Frontier Force, and left the regeneration of 
the district to the personal efforts of an Assistant-Com- 
missioner, aided by a native Commissioner, and backed by 
the troops if needed. The Assistant-Commissioner, Mr. W. 
Merk, C.S.1., lives at Thull, where ‘an unusual collec- 
tion of stones indicates the country town of the Kuram 
Turis.” - The country is too poor to support the regalar 
Indian system of administration, with its crowd of native 
subordinates, so personal government is substituted. “It 
is an Oriental system with a British head. The people 
are left as much as possible to themselves, while the con- 
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the whole, is exercised only when necessary, and then, if 
possible, through their own Jirgas, or councils.” 

In the company of Mr. W. Merk, Mr. Gore saw this system 
working. We will quote one instance, but more detailed and 
vivid accounts will be found in the book, though too long for 
quotation :— 

“Two men were murdered a few nights before, and the 

relatives of the victims came to Merk and the Jirga, and accused 
aman of the crime. Every one present knew that the man had 
committed the murder, but the Sharfah, or Mahommedan law, 
requires two witnesses. If there are no witnesses, a man is 
allowed to clear himself, by an oath upon the Koran. As in this 
case the prosecutors could produce no more evidence, the accused 
offered to clear himself by the oath. The Jirga, while bound to 
accept the oath, have still a weapon against notorious liars. A 
man whose oath is disbelieved can be called upon, after the old 
Anglo-Saxon method, to produce compurgators, or men who will 
swear to the credibility of the party taking the oath. So the 
Jirga, while professing to be convinced, ruled that he should 
bring seventy men to swear with him! These he had to produce 
by the end of the week, and on the appointed day he appeared 
with his strange retinue, who one and all swore that he was 
innocent. We heard afterwards that he had to pay each of these 
men five rupees to come, as their oaths were false, so that he was 
practically fined 350 rupees, the price of blood (fine for murder) 
being 360 rupees.” 
Substantial justice was done, and a blood-feud avoided. This 
“transition period” of British control will probably last 
until order has prevailed long enough for the beginnings of 
comfort to appear among the hillmen. Peace is the one essen- 
tial for prosperity among mountaineers, whether in Switzer- 
land or in Kulu or Kuram. All the tendencies of British 
influence are to enforce peace, and on the North-West 
Frontier the railways, roads, and other strategic works of 
the Indian Government give wages and employment to tribes 
who would otherwise have no alternative but robbery for their 
support. The army provides a career for others, and the 
future of the frontier tribes is no more hopeless now than 
was that of the Highlanders after 1745. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_——~@—— 


Rainy Days in a Library. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
(Elliot Stock.)—A library in a country house on a really wet 
morning is the place and time, says the author, for vagabond 
reading, and he has managed while thus house-bound to stumble 
on some curious books. The first volume Sir Herbert Maxwell 
opens is Adam Petrie’s “Rules of Good Deportment,’ a work 
regarded with much reverence by the book-hunter, seeing that 
only two copies of the original exist. So at least Sir Herbert 
states in his preface, but in another place he observes that there 
are three, one being in the library at Abbotsford. Petrie, to 
judge from the few quotations given, appears to argue that the 
first duty of man is to show respect to “ persons of quality.” His 
precise directions, written in all seriousness, are sufficiently 
absurd to be amusing. From Petrie the author passes to Count 
Baldassare Castiglione, whose picture of a perfect Italian gentle- 
man was conceived in Italy three centuries ago. The Sporting 
Magazine, the first number of which appeared in 1793 and the last 
in 1870, supplies another subject for gossip. The writer, after 
describing the slow process of reloading a fowling-piece in the 
reign of George III., observes pertinently enough that “it would 
be difficult to prove that the enjoyment of the sport was less to 
one in those days armed with the best weapon then known, and 
contented with two or three brace of cock-pheasants beaten out 
of hedgerows, than it is to the modern hero wielding a pair of 
hammerless breech-loaders fitted with ejectors and all the rest of 
it, and surrounding himself with piles of slain.” A long, curious, 
and melancholy essay might be written on the remedies for 
diseases known to our forefathers. A folio entitled “A History 
of the Wonderful Things of Nature,” 1657, contains prescriptions 
which are scarcely more absurd than some recommended by Lord 
Bacon or by John Wesley in his “ Primitive Physic.” Here is one 


which Sir Herbert Maxwell commends to the notice of the United | 
Kingdom Alliance :—“ Owls’ eggs given for three days in wine to | 


drunkards will make them loath it.” The little book is the fruit | he can criticise with power and impartiality will be seen in the 


of thirteen rainy days, and we can believe that they were passed 
pleasantly. 

English Literary Criticism. By C. E. Vaughan. (Blackie and 
Son.)—Mr. Vaughan states in his preface that his aim has been 
to sketch the development of criticism, and particularly of 
critical method, in England, and to illustrate each phase of its 
growth by one or two samples taken from the most typical 


writers.” Of these samples there are eleven, aud the nine critics 





selected are Sir Philip Sidney, Dryden, Johnson, 8. T. Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Lamb, Shelley, Carlyle, and Walter Pater. Mr. Vaughan’s 
essay, which fills more than one hundred pages, is weighty and 
thoughtful, and the reader, who may differ, as we are compelled 
to do, from some of the author's remarks, will find much in them. 
to interest. It is very doubtful whether, as he considers, Carlyle’s 
influence in changing the current of critical ideas was greater 
than that of any other writer of the century. If any single Eng- 
lishman can be said to have changed a current due to many causes 
Coleridge, we think, unquestionably deserves pre-eminence for 
suggestiveness and clearness of vision. This may be said without 
in any way disparaging the exquisite art of Hazlitt and of Lamb, 
who with Carlyle are classed as the typical critics of the age,. 
and it may be said with the more certainty if, as Mr. Vaughan 
asserts, a comparison of qualities is the essence of criticism. His 
appreciative estimate of Sidney and of Dryden will satisfy most 
students, and all that he says of the latter is eminently happy. 
Forcible, too, although in our judgment too severe, are his 
remarks on Johnson, who, if confined within narrow bounds 
as a critic of poetry, was great in his own field. “Is it a 
harsh judgment,” he asks, “to say that no critic so narrow, so 
mechanical, so hostile to originality as Johnson has ever achieved 
the dictatorship of English letters?” We think it is; for if 
Johnson’s faults are now obvious to every reader, the greatness. 
which belonged to the man is reflected in his criticism. This is: 
why the “ Lives of the Poets” is a work of lasting value. 


The Flower of Gala Water. By Amelia E. Barr. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)— Katharine Janfarie is the step-daughter of a 
very self-opinionated and cantankerous laird, Brathous by name, 
for such is the title of his estate. With her Richard Mowbray, 
from Westmoreland, falls in love at first sight. She has another 
suitor, from her own neighbourhood, a good fellow, as he proves 
himself, but not of the finer clay out of which Mowbray is made. 
A pretty love-story, not without moving changes of fortune, is 
made out of these circumstances, helped, as they are, by the 
presence of Katharine’s friend, Jessy Telfair, and her father, the 
minister of Kirtlehope. A pretty story it is,and Miss Barr tells it 
well, and would have told it better if she could have made her 
style a little less “ high-falutin’.” Here is a specimen. “She 
paled divinely and drew a little away. But his eyes were upon 
her,—eyes full of piercing light, yet languishing and lengthen- 
ing like the eyes of love. Virgin passion burns to whiteness, and 
the lightning pallor of Katharine’s cheeks was that ‘complete 
steel of saintly chastity’ that ‘angels lacky.’” The scene in 
America where Mowbray finds his missing brother, who might 
have claimed the estate, is so good that we must specially men- 
tion it. Some shorter stories complete the volume.——A Ringby 
Lass, with other Stories. By Mary Beaumont. (J. M. Dent.)—The 
“ Ringby lass,” a word of praise not to be surpassed, as “ Tummas 
Bates ” thinks and says in his racy Yorkshire, is wooed and won 
by Mark Tennant, who has been brought into her neighbourhood 
by railway work. A fine, high-spirited girl she is, and he is not 
unworthy of her. Here, too, we have some shorter tales making. 
up the volume. 

Adventures in Criticism. By A. T.Quiller-Couch. (Cassell and 
Co.) —These fresh and sparkling criticisms appeared originally in 
the columns of a contemporary, and although very brief, justify 
the writer’s hope that they are “ worth a second reading.” Mr. 
Quiller-Couch has won his spurs on another field, but it is always 
pleasant to meet with a critic who has a thorough appreciation 
of good literature, and this is a prominent mark of the volume. 
The author can be frank in his confessions, and in acknowledging 
a prejudice against Charles Kingsley that is “ quite ineradicable,” 
he virtually admits an incapacity to estimate his powers. He 
finds Henry Kingsley’s “ Ravenshoe” delightful, and “ West- 
ward Ho!” in some parts so detestable that he can never reat 
a dozen pages of it without wishing to put the book in the fire. 
So well does Mr. Quiller-Couch love the younger brother that 
he wishes it were possible to think him superior to that “ very 
second-rate man,” the author of “ Hypatia.” This, however, he 
cannot do. “In literary criticism, as in politics, one may detest 
a man’s work while admitting his greatness;” but how am 
author can be great and at the same time “ very-second-rate,” 
the reader is not told. The writer knows, of course, full well 
that the expression of personal feeling is not criticism, and that 


judgments passed on several living novelists and poets. We 
cannot agree with Mr. Quiller-Couch that Thackeray was too 
severe on Sterne, or that that writer's obscenity is innocuous ; 
but he does his best for Sterne in saying, “ Alas, poor Yorick! 
He had his obvious and deplorable failings. I never heard that 
he communicated them. Good humour he has been communi- 
cating now for a hundred and fifty years.” 


Cretan Pictographs and Prae-Phexnivian Script. By Arthur J, 
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Evans. (Bernard Quaritch.) —In this volume Mr. Evans 
describes interesting discoveries made in Crete in the course 
of the years 1894-95. A system of picture-writing and another, 
allied to it, of linear-writing are the chief topics treated of. 
Mr. Evans suggests a connection of the culture thus indicated 
with the Achean civilisation of Mycene on the one hand, and 
with the Philistines on the other. 


We have received the first part of Naval and Military Trophies. 
(John C. Nimmo). This is a series, to be completed in nine parts, 
of water-colour drawings by Mr. William Gibb, and descriptive 
notes by Mr. Richard R. Holmes, of various “ personal relics of 
British heroes.” In this part we have, among other things, the 
«Bible and silk scarf of General Gordon,” “ Lord Nelson’s desk, 
sword, and cocked- hat,” and “ Tippoo Sahib’s sword and scabbard.” 


The Monks of the West. By the Count de Montalembert. With 
Introduction by the Rev. F. A. Gasquet. 6 vols. (John C. 
Nimmo.)—This is one of the new editions, which we are some- 
what surprised to see, as indicating an unexpected demand for 
books of a very serious character, which must also be somewhat 
costly. It is strange that if it is worth while to bring out a new 
edition, it is not also worth while to take a little more pains 
about it. It is true that Father Gasquet has contributed an in- 
troduction, dealing with the subject described by himself as 
“Monastic Constitutional History.” We have no desire to de- 
preciate the value of this contribution to the development of the 
great subject of the work. It is to a certain extent an encomium 
of St. Benedict, of Roman, as distinguished from Celtic, Monasti- 
cism in the first place, and of the earlier, as distinguished from 
the later, conception of the Rule in the second. But it is im- 
possible for a reader not to feel that if the choice had been 
given he would have exchanged Father Gasquet’s essay for an 
index. These six volumes, with a total of pages not far short of 
three thousand, contain hundreds, we might say thousands, of 
names connected with a great subject which has many branches. 
It is scarcely a book to be read through, but is emphatically a 
work of reference. But the ordinary facilities for reference are 
not given. Surely, too, a few words about the history of the 
English version might have been added. Even a brief account 
‘of the author and of the original publication of his work would 
have been not too much to expect. 

A Sunday Salmon, and Another. By Frederick Gordon. 

{Digby and Long.)—This volume contains two stories, which, 
though they cannot boast much novelty of plot, are quite read- 
able. Love and sport are combined in them with reasonable 
success, and the mixture resulting is not unpleasing. Mr. Gordon 
evidently knows something of the life in the Highlands which 
forms the chief part of his subject. But, we venture to ask, is 
it a custom in the lodges which he knows to supply the gillies, 
as Rory appears to have been supplied, with a black bottle of 
whisky ? 
’ Food and its Functions. By James Knight, M.A. (Blackie and 
Son.)—In this volume we have an account, both scientific and 
practical, of food and its action on the human system. An 
outline of the chemistry of food introduces us to the subject of 
“foods in general,” and similarly the “physiology of digestion” 
prefaces the description of “foods in detail.” Special conditions 
of health are sketched in “ Dietetics.” Here is a passage which 
puts Mr. Knight’s view of one important subject with admirable 
plainness:—“‘It is generally agreed that under ordinary con- 
ditions the body cannot assimilate more than 1oz., or at most 
1} 0z., of pure alcohol per day...... This would mean 202z. of 
whisky, of strong wine from a quarter to half a pint, of light 
wines or strong beers from a half-pint to a pint, and of Con- 
tinental beers about a pint and a half.” 

Our Rambles in Old London, By E. S. Machell Smith. (Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co.)—Here we have six “ walks” about 
London, in which we are “ personally conducted ” by its observing 
and well-informed author, who makes us see what there is to be 
seen now, and illustrates it by a copious knowledge of the past. 

Cause and Effect. By Ellinor Meirion. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
This is certainly not up to the standard of the “ Pseudonym 
Library,” the series to which it belongs. Compare it with 

“Mademoiselle Ixe,” for instance, or “A Russian Priest”! 
There is an interesting Nihilist, an exceptionally foolish English 
girl who falls in love with him, and an odious woman to whom 
he is bound. All the decent people are, of course, commonplace, 
if not repulsive. 

We have received the volumes of the following periodicals :— 
Notes from Ireland, 1895. (Irish Unionist Alliance, 26 Palace 
‘Chambers, Westminster.) ——Cottage Gardening, fc. Edited by 
W. Robinson, F.L.S. (Cassell and Co.)——The Building World, 
an Illustrated Weekly Trade Journal. (Same publishers.) —— 
Oficial Year Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great 
Britain and Ircland. (C. Griffin and Co.) 


Booxs Recetvep.—Le Premier Siécle de VInstitut de France, 
25 Oct., 1795—25 Oct., 1895. Par le Comte de Franqueville. 2 
tomes. (J. Rothschild, Paris..——Acadia. By an Acadian. 
2 vols. (Home Book Company, New York.) ——Catholic Doctrine 
and Discipline Simply Explained. By Philip Bold. Revised and 
partly edited by Father Eyre, S.J. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.) ——The Christian Doctrine of Immortality. By Stewart D. F. 
Salmond, D.D. Second edition. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.) —— 
Buddhism in Translations. By Henry Clarke Warren. (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, U.S.) ——The Imitation of Sankara. 
By Manilal N. Dvivedi. (G@. Redway.)——Cosmic Ethics; or, The 
Mathematical Theory of Evolution. ByW.CaveThomas (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) Southern Quakers and Slavery. By Stephen B. 
Weeks, Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, U.S.) ——Life 
and Poetical Works of James Woodhouse, 1735-1820. Edited by 
Rev. R. J. Woodhouse, MA. (Leadenhall Press.) Manuel 
de Bibliographie Historique. By Ch. Langlois. (Hachette, Paris.) 
— Etudes de Littérature et d’Art. Par Gustave Larroumet. 
(Same publisher.)——Queen Méo and the Egyptian Sphinz. By 
Augustus le Plongeon, M.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—— 
John Sherman’s Recollections of Forty Years in the House, Senate, 
and Cabinet: an Autobiography. 2vols. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)——Modern Political Orations. Edited by Leopold 
Wagner. (T. Fisher Unwin.)——Richard Wagner’s Prose Works. 
Translated by William Ashton Ellis, Vol. IV.,“Art and Politics.” 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)\——Federation and Empire. By 
Thomas Alfred Spalding, LL.B. (Henry and Co.)——The English 
Church and the Romish Schism. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)—— 
First National Council of the Evangelical Free Churches. (James 
Clarke and Co.) The Facts of Being. By William Graham. 
(James Speirs.)——Theories and Criticisms of Sir Henry Maine. 
By Morgan O. Evans. (Stevens and Haynes.) ——The Authorship 
of the Kingis Quair: a New Criticism. By J. T. T. Brown. 
(Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow.) A System of Medicine. Edited 
by Thomas Clifford Allbutt. Vol. I. (Macmillan and Co.)—— 
How Plants Live and Work. By Eleanor Hughes-Gibb. (C. Griffin 
and Co.)——Notes on the Geographical Formation of South Africa. 
By F. P. T. Straben.——Computation Rules and Logarithms. By 
Silas W. Holman.—~Miscellaneous Papers. By Heinrich Hertz. 
With an Introduction by Prof. Philip Lenard. Translated by 
D. E. Jones and G. A. Schott, B.A. British and American 
Foreign Enlistment Acts, By Gerald John Wheeler. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode.)——-The “ Lancet” and the Hyderabad Commissions 
on Chloroform. (The Lancet Office.)——The Law of Nature and 
Nations in Scotland. By William Galbraith Miller. (W. Green 
and Sons.)——Simple Lectures for Company Field Training. (Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co.)——Black’s Guide to the Isle of Man, 
Edited by M.J. B. Baddely and E. D. Jordan. (A. and C. Black.) —— 
History of Christian Doctrine. By George Park Fisher, D.D. (T. 
and T. Clark.) Animal Symbolism and Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
By E. P. Evans. (W. Heinemann.)——Analytic Psychology. By 
G. F. Stout. 2 vols. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)——The 
Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Freely translated and con- 
densed by Harriet Martineau. With Introduction by Frederic 
Harrison. 3 vols. (G. Bell and Sons.)——Catalogue of Vases in 
the British Museum. Vol. IV., “ Vases of the Latest Period.” 
By H. B. Walters. (British Museum.)——The Royal Natural 
Histery. Edited by Richard Lyddeker. Illustrated with seventy- 
two plates, &c. Vol. V., “ Reptiles, Fishes, &c.” (F. Warneand 
Co.)——The Fifth Army Corps. By William H. Powell. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)——Argon and Newton: a Realisation. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. Sedgwick. (W. B. Whittingham and Co.) 
5 Statutory Trust Investment Guide. By Richard Marrack. 
(Effingham Wilson.)——A Sketch of the Currency Question. By 
Clive Cuthbertson. (Same publisher.)——History of Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah. By F. G. Edwards. (Novello and Co.) 

Maaazines AND SERIAL Pusiications.—We have received the 
following for July :—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, St. Nicholas, 
the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, India, Review of Reviews, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Harper’s Magazine, 
the Woman at Home, the Antiquary, the Artist, the Magazine of 
Art, the Portfolio, the Geographical Journal, the Month, the 
Anglican Church Magazine, the Quiver, the Girl’s Own Paper, 
the Metaphysical Magazine, the Kalendar, the Ezpositor, the 
Indian Magazine and Review, the Boy’s Own Puper, Knowledge, 
Cassier’s Magazine, English Illustrated Magazine, the Way of 
the Cross, the Country House, the Badminton Magazine, the Pall 
Mall Magazine, Good Words, Baily’s Magazine, the Author, Atalanta, 
the Humanitarian, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Maga- 
zine, Cassell’s Magazine, Temple Bar, the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Science Progress, International Journal of Ethics, London Society, 
the Commonwealth, Chapman's Magazine, the Windsor Magazine, 
the Ezpository Times, Belgravia, Chambers’s Journal, To-Morrow, 
the Monthly Packet, the Sunday Magazine, the Forum, Travel, 























the Art Bible, Lippincott’s Magazine, England's Historv. the Argosy, 














“ Ohrist’s Hospital: Recollections of Lamb, Coleridge, and Leigh- -Hunt, cr 
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the Educational Review, the Leisure Hour, the Art Amateur, 
the Parents’ Review, Cosmopolis, the Bookman, the Navy and 
Army Illustrated, the Westminster Review, Baconiana, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Clongownian, the New 
World, the Bimetallist, Mothers in Council, Journal of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Law Quarterly 
Review, the Economic Journal, Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research, the Critical Review, Political Science Quarterly. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_@——— 


Allnntt (E. J.), Seed and Shower, cr 8vo ..... .. (Nisbet) 2/6 
America and Kurope: a Study of International ‘Relations, cr “890 (Patnam 2/6 


Boas (J. E. V.), Text-Book of Zoology, roy 8V0 ....sc.cssesssssereeerceseecerees (Low) 21/0 
Bodkin (M. McD.), Lord Edward Fitzgerald, er 8vo......... (Chapman 4 & Hall) 6/0 
Buddha Sakya Sinha: Legends and Miracles of, Part I., 8vo ...... (K. Paul) 26 


Burleigh (B.), Two Campaigns: Madagascar and Ashantee, 8vo . (Unwin) 12/0 











OS ee ococcebanspe@Manchenvonnepscie ee (G. naw] 6/0 
Cleeve (L.), Epicures 3 8vo .... cncosbocoscoooivsssppccncce conse WEEE) OVO 
Clifford (Mrs. W. K.), Mere Stories, cr 8v0 (Blac } 2/0 
Craigie (W. A.), A Primer of Burns, cr 8V0.......+- stceeseceescereeeeeesss( Methuen) 2/6 
Curtiss (G. B.), Protection and Prosperity, TOY GVO ncoccccceceseescoccecese ved (Low) 18/0 
Fairbanks (A), Introduction to Sociology, 8V0 ss... .(K. Paul) 7/6 
Farmer Chubb Abroad, by Visio, cr 8vo ...........+. (Simpkin) 2.0 


Gillen (A.), The Passion of Passions, cr 8v0.. 
aw (W. E.), Studies Subsidiary to ‘Works’ ‘of. ‘Bishop. ‘Butler, cr 























ccdtnndeelanestntenterensnmbebiabentoulsnbeptncensontgnseipecoungaccel (Oxford Univ. Press) 4/6 
Herowig (0. s The Biological Problem of To-day, CP BVO sessssees (Heinemann) 3/6 
Horder (W. G.), Quaker Worthies, 12mo .. (Headley) 3/6 
Jacobsen (J. P.), Siren Voices, cr 8v0 aieoevibatagt pecenreaupoesseionsee ‘(Heinemann) 2/6 
James (0.), The Yoke of Freedom, er 8vo .., (Bentley) 6/0 
Kingston (F. W.), Julian’s Vision, 12mo . (Unwin) 3/6 
Knigkt (G.), Sapphira of the Stage, cr 8vo.. (Jarrold) 1/6 
Lewis (H. K.), The Child: its Spiritual Nature, ine sreeeeeererseeees! (Macmillan) 5/0 
Maitland (E. F.), Saltonstall Gazette (The), 8v0 .ss....00...(C a & Hall) 7/6 
Paxton (M. W.), Jenny’s Bawbee, cr 8vo ...... ecercccscececcececeseccccooe(UDOWney) 6/0 
Pearce (J. H.), Eli’s Daughter, cr 8vo ......+ anes “(a i n) 3/6 
Read (O.), A Kentucky Colonel, cr 8vo ... (Black) 2/6 
Satoh (H.), Agitated Japan, 16M0  .....0.c...cccscrccecccscerseresssesccocs: .(K. Paul) 4/0 
Selborne (Kar of), Memorials: Part L, Family and Personal (Macmillan) 25/0 
Sin of Another (The), by “ Incognita,” CE BID extents acesncecesess (Simpkin) 3/6 







Travers (G.), Fellow-Travellers, cr 8¥0.............+ ..(Blackwood) 6/0 
Upward (Allen), One of God’s Dilemmas, cr 8vo .. .(Heinemann) 2/6 
Wallace (f.), Farming Industries of Cape Colony, ‘8vo.. «(P. 8. King) 10/6 
Warden (G.), The Sentimental Sex, cr 8V0 ..........scccesecssesencereeeceeees (J. Lane) 3/6 
Warwick English History (The), B. C. 55 to Present Time, cr 8yo., (Blackie) 3/6 
Way (T. R.), Mr. Whistler's Lithographs, The Catalogue, 8vo ............ (Bell) 10/6 
Wolff :H. W.), People’s Banks, 2nd Ecition, 8vo ............ (P. 8S. King & Son) 10/0 
Wyatt 2. J.) and Another, Intermediates Text-Book of English Laterpbare, 

Vol. 1. (60 1590), Cr SV0...crececseesecssess.coeceese cbs (Clive) 3/6 











Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders (369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 
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“LIBERTY” SUMMER SALE 


SUMMER ReMNaNTs, TRIAL sian and CoLourines, 


SALE WEAVERS’ SAMPLES, 


THIS DAY S.iicuHtiy Sortep and SurPLus Srocks of 


(and following days). |“LIBERTY” ART FABRICS 
At greatly reduced prices in for DRESSES and FURNITURE, 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EXHIBITION 


DEBENHAM to 
OLD EMBROIDERIES, 


AND BROCADES, VELVETS, &c, 
Spanish, Italian, French, Polish, 
FREEBODY’S 





and Indo-Spanish, 
including many beautiful examples of 


CHURCH HANGINGS, &e., 
dating from 1500 A.D 


Admission and Historical Ccictabeli Free, 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


HIS form of defective vision is, no doubt, 
alarmingly increasing, but many kinds of de- 
fective vision are constantly mistaken for short 
sight merely because clearer vision is obtained by 
bringing an object closer to the eyes. If such are 
tested with ordinary short-sighted spectacles the 
mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious and 
permanent injury is done to the sight. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
y | G ri T Ophthalmic Optician, 
® | President of “ The British Optical Association,” and 
Author of ‘‘ Our EyEs” 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition, price 1s.), 
May be consulted, free of charge, in all cases of 
defective vision, at 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


Lite OFFICE 
LONDON. Established 1810. 


GALLERIES. 
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SPECIAL SCHEME OF 
Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY 
63 Threadneedle Street, London E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


el ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CO,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


RUBINAT.—Source Dr. Llorach.—*"{rrnrenr 

MINERAL WATER. Dr. WEX, Official Chemist to 

Best the town of Hamburg, places Rubinat before the most. 

vaunted of the German purgative waters. Is invalu- 

R U B | N A able in all gout and intestinal complaints. Has none 

of the drastic and ofttimes irritating effects of other 

waters, which chiefly depend for their action upon 
magnesian salts of which they are largely composed. 


E. GALLAIS and CO., 90 Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


WITZERLAND.—Refined HOME OFFERED to a few 
GIRLS. Thorough study of French and German, Music and Painting. 

Visiting Masters. English comforts. Great attention given to health and 

recreation. Bracing climate. Proximity of mountains and lake. Highest 

a nara references. Moderate terms.—For prospectus, apply to Miss HEISS, 
ienne, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY 

(Limited), POLMONT, N.B.—Head-Mistress: Miss DANIEL (late 
Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge). Thorough Intel- 
lectual and Physical Training. Healthy site. Good pla magn and gymnasium. 
Easy access to Edinburgh and Giaagow- —Particulars from SECRETARY. 


TRADE-MARK. 





Aperient. 











WHERE TO LIVE 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
YORK STREET, BRYANSTON SQUARE, W.—A few sets of rooms 
ean fn a month. General Dining Room.—Apply to LADY SUPER- 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 








all Departments, At greatly reduced prices, 
LIBERTY & CO., Lid, Regent Street, London, W. 


upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ev1Tor, but 


' to the PusxisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 
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CULTURAL COLLEGE, 
oY AL 4 => ER 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 


PRINCIPAL. 
apply to the «EXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13t. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 

50 guiness, and SIX EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will be COM- 

value BO ee JULY 29th, 90tb, lst. Of the Exhibitions, two, at least, will be 

ome ed for Modern Side or Army Candidates. Candidates, whether from out- 

— already in the College or Junior Scheol, must be between 12 and 15 on 
side est Ist, 1896,—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 


ELVERTON COLLEGE. 
Y HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


For prospectus, fees, aud referees, apply to the Principal, 
Miss HEATH, Yelverton, 8. Devon. 














TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
ained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Tastes are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. Tho house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charte rhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineer nz sides. Fees, £55 to £75a year. Since September, 1593, Thirteen 

Open Scholarsh'ps and Exhibitions have been gaincd at the Universities.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Election, July 17th,—For particalars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 








RESDEN.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for SIX YOUNG 

LADIES. Languages, Music, Painting. Lady Principal thirteea years’ ex- 

erience in English school and family life. References g.ven and asked.—For 
Prospectas apply to Friulien KNOBLACH, Dresden-A., Walpurgisstrasse 1 1, 








ENEVA.—LE CEDRE, ROUTE DE CHENE, 40.— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few YOUNG LADIES. Thorough and 
rectical study of French and German, Music, Painting. English comforts, 
arge shady grounds; tennis court. Fifteen minutes from town. Reference, 
in England.—Prospectus on application to Mmes, GUYE, 








HIGWELL SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY HOUSE 

for BOYS between 8 and 12 will be opened in SEPTEMBER in the charge 

of G. H. COBB, Esq., M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, and 

some time Principal of Gishurne Hous: School, Watford.—Apply for particulars 
to the Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, M.A., Head-Master. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 

the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 

guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 

Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher, Fees, 60 guineas a year, 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EX AMINA- 

TION, JULY 14th and 15th. Two of £87 (£98 for first year), five of 
£50, .six of £30 per annum. Ccuncil Nominations of £15 per annum may be 
awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarsbips.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS, Exceptional opportunities for 
Frencb, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 


HERBORNE SCHOOLSCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £60 and others of less value, will 

be OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 21st and following Days.— Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. Scholarships, 
£55—£10, in July PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 




















RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER, KENT.—Mr. HENRY 
BOURDILLON, B.A., PREPARES BOYS from eight to fourteen for 
the Navy and Public Schools, Very healthy bracing climate. Terms, moderate. 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles, Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
a — sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th,—Rev. T. F, HOBSON, M.A,, 
arden. 





St: MICHAEL’S SCHOOL ror tHE DavGuTeRs oF 
= GENTLEMEN, 
Visitor—The Lorp BisHoPr oF CHICHESTER. 

Provort—The Rey. Canon Lows, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. 
Head-Mistress—Mis3 MOORE, Ist Class History, University of Cambridge. 
Terms from Fifty Guineas. Preparation for University Examinations. Large 

house, private (licensed) chapel, gardens, tennis-courts, playing-field.—Apply to 
Miss RANDALL, Lady-Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. 
MICHAELMAS T&RM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

; vid CARLISLE. 
Thorough practical and Scient'fic Training. Preparation for Colonies in 
Agriculture and Mining, Gold Medal recently gained at R,A,&..’s Senior 





GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


THREE ASSISTANT MASTERSHIPS VACANT in CAIRO SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, under Ministry of Public Instruction. Masters to teach in English 
exclusively, one of the three principally Mathematics, the second principally 
Phyzies and Ohemistry, and the other principally English. Four bandred boys. 
English head-master. Teaching hours three daily, Fridays excepted. Summer 
vacation not less than two morthsannually. Gradustes of Oxford or Oimbridge 
preferred. Salary about £295 per annum (£Eg. 235), rising to about £393. 

Allowance for passage out to Egypt. 

Applications, accompauied by copies only of testimonials, must be sent before 
JULY 81st, 1896, to DOUGLAS DUNLOP, Ezq., Doonzide, Hollybuah, Ayr, N.B., 
to whom candidates may apply by letter for further information. 





UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, SE.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head. 
Mistre:s, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, if.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mous. 
Pradeau, Mons, Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gotthcimer, &, Large gym. 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application, 


ARDINAL NEWMAN MEMORIAL FUND. 


The STATUE of CARDINAL NEWMAN raized as a National Memorial of 
him, will be UNVEILED at the Oratory, South Kensingto», on WEDNESDAY, 
the 15 h inst., at 3p.m. Subscribers to the Fund who desire to be present on the 
oceision should apply for cards of admission to the Hon, Sec, W. 8. LILLY, 
Esq., 10 Duke Street, St. James’s, 8.W. 








ECHUANALAND RELIEF FUND. 


The Tribes railed by Khama and othar Chiefs in Bechuanaland are snffering 
very severely, aud are likely to saffer for the next twelve moxtha, from the 
effects of a visitation of locusts and drought which has destroyed their crops, 
and of a plague which has swept off their cattle, sheep, aud goats, and even tie 
game on which they depend in times of scarcity, 

An influential Committee has been formed to raisa a fund for their relief, 
including among others The Duke of Westminster, Lord Loch, late High 
Commissioner of South Africa, the Bishop of London, Sir John Kennaway, the 
Treasurer and Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, and the Treasurer 
and Secretary of the London Missionary Society. 

Contributions are urgently required and will be received by 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWKLL, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
Hon. Treasurer, 114 Eaton Square, 8. %. 
Pov. R. WARDLAW THOMPSON, 
Hon. Secretary, 14 Blomfield Street, E.0, 
Or by Messrs, Coutts and Co., 
Strand, W.C. 
And Messrs. Barctay, Ransom, and Oo., 
54 Lombard Street, E.0, 








ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—The TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION BOARD is prepared to receive applications for the appoint. 
ment of PRINOIPAL of the CENTRAL SCHOOL of ARTS and CRAFTS which 
it is proposed to open in OOTOBER NEXT. The general conduct of the school 
will be in the hands of the Board’s Art Advisers, Mr. G. Frampton, A.R.A., and 
Mr. W. R. Lethaby. The duties of the Principal will be to organise and direct 
the classes under the general guidancs of the Art Advisers, to be generally re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the school, and to teach some branch of art in its 
application to architecture or the crafts, The school will be both a day and 
evening school, and the Principal will be expected to be present generally when 
the school is open. It is proposed that the salary should te fixed at from £3 
to £400 per annum, according to the duties undertaken. 
Forms of application can be obtained from the undersigned, and should ba 
received not later than first post on Tuesday, July 14th. 
13 Spring Gardens, 8.W. WM. GARNETT, 
July Ist, 1896, Secretary of the Board, 


T™ GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. 
Baukers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Graca the Duke of WESTMINSTER, KG. } treasurers, 


Timotuy Houmes, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Echools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shou!d be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. chools also re- 

commended.—Address, Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





| seapereviamens ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS . we 0s ove «= £23,000,000 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
Siate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 102. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association shou!d be seyt,—Bankers, 





xamination,—Apply the PRINCIPAL, 


Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO,, 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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LAWRENCE & BULLEN, LTD. 


DRAWINGS BY SANDRO 
BOTTICELLI FOR DANTE’S 


DIVINA COMMEDIA. 
Reduced Facsimiles after the 
Originals in the Royal Museum, 
Berlin, and the Vatican Library. 
With an Introduction and Com- 
mentary by F. Lippmann. Small 
folio, £4 4s. net. 


%,* 500 Copies printed, of which 110 are 
Sor America. 


‘Beautiful as it is, this work must to 
some extent remain caviare to the general 
es and the greater credit, therefore, 

elongs to the publishers, Messrs. Lawrence 
and Bullen, who have ventured to risk a 
sum which can by no means have been 
small in issuing for select lovers of art so 
handsome and monumental a work. There 
is one consolation for purchasers, beside 
pride of possession, and that is that the 
volume cannot fail to keep its commercial 
as well as its intrinsic value.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MADAME ROLAND. 


MADAME ROLAND: a Bio- 
graphical Study. By Ipa M. TaRBELu. 
Profusely Illustrated, 6s. 

“This biographical study by Ida M- 
Tarbell is based upon much hitherto un- 
published material obtained from the de- 
scendants of Madame Roland now living in 
Paris...... A very skilful portrait of the 
famous revolutionary heroine.”—Times. 


H. A. HINKSON. 


O'GRADY OF TRINITY: a 


Novel. 3s. 6d. 


“ Good literary craft, a skilful use of local 
colour, and an agreeable sense of move- 
ment are to be noticed in the story.”— 
Daily Chronicle, 


“The students are all real and interest- 
ing...... Irish humour and high spirits 
bubble all over the book.”—World. 


“The dialogue is smart, the situations 
are striking, and the literary style is excel- 
lent.”—Irish Times. 


KATHERINE TYNAN HINKSON. 


THE WAY OF A MAID: a 


Novel. 6s. 


A CLUSTER OF NUTS: 


Irish Sketches. 3s. 6d. 


L. ROSSI. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL 


GIRL: a Novel. 3s. 6d. 


“Linda is afresh and agreeable type of 
the unconventional girl...... The sketch of 
the sweet Katie is cheering. The story is 
clever and written with brightness and 
spirit.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


E. W. PEATTIE. 
A MOUNTAIN WOMAN, and 
other Stories. 3s. Gd. 


“A little book that will be enjoyed by 
every one who reads it.”— Scotsman. 


C. NEWTON-ROBINSON. 


VER LYRZ: Selected Poems 


of C. Newron-Roprnson, with Seven 
New Lyrics. Small 4to, 5s. net. 
[ Ready. 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 


16 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





New Series. Much Enlarged. Greatly Improved. | 


THe LITERARY GUIDE: 


A Rationalist Review. 
ConTEnTs oF JULY Number. 


A Sprenpip Battr.LE (BETWEEN SCIENCE AND 
THEOLOGY). 
ERNesT AND HENRIETTE RENAN. 
NEITSZSCHE THE EMANCIPATED. 
Ancient Recorps 1n a’ New Liauz. 
Tue WHEEL oF LIFE. 
Man’s OrIGIN AND Hisrory. 
Tue Best RELIGION. 
W. T. Srzap on THE BIBLE. 
Cuats asout Booxs.—I. With Dr. Stanton 
Cort. 
RATIONALISM IN THE MAGAZINES. 
Ranvom JOTTINGS. 
Extract From Best Books; &c., &c. 
Also 4 pp. Supplement, containing a summary of 
Lecky’s ** History of European Morals,” 
2d., by post 3d.; yearly subscription, 2s. 8d. 
London: Warts and Co., 
17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents For JULY, 


Tue Future oF Home RULE. 

KEFORM FOR THE SOUTH KENSINGTON Museum. By 
M. H. Spielmann. 

Li Hune Cuane. By Demetrius C. Bonlger. 

‘Lite PoLicy OF THE EpucaTion BILL. By Joseph K. 
Divgle. 

Arrica NortH oF THE Equator (with Map). By 
A. E. Pease. 

Tue First NEst oF A Rookery, By Phil Robinson. 

Art ano Lire.—lII. By Vernon Lee, 

TALK WITH A PERSIAN STATESMAN, By H. R,. 
Haweis. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM AND MATERIALISM: THE 
OuRIsTIAN “ Mopus VIVENDI.’ By Emma Marie 
Caillard. 

CriIME AND PUNISHMEN?. By H. B. Simpson. 

Ovip AND THE NATURAL WORLD. By the Countess 
Martinengo Cesaresco. 

THE ANTITOXIN TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA, By 
Lennox Browne, M.D., F.R.C S. 

Girus’ TecHNICAL SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT. By 
Marion Mulhall. 

Money AND INVESTMENTS. 


London: Issister and Oo., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





8vo, 6s. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 367, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 15th, 1896. 


ConTENTs, 
Sin Epwarp Ham ey. 
Dante’s Vita Nuova. 
THE GARDEN. 
Democratic FINANceE. 
LETTEKS OF EDWaRD FITzGERALD. 
New Mertuops or Historica, EnqQuiry. 
CLAUDIAN, 
Our INDIAN FRONTIER. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF, 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
. THE Frencu in Mapagascar. (With a Map.) 
12. Tue CrTizENSHIP OF THE BRITISH NOBILITY. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


CONTENTS OF 


MIND, 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Edited by G. F. STOUT. 


New Series, No. 19, JULY, 1896, 3m, 
ConTenTs:—1. On the Interpretation of " 
Parmenides (I.), A. E. Taylor.—2, Ethic. pom 
a Purely Practical Standpoint, Mra, Bain.—3, 
Conscience, Henry Sturt.—4. Voluntary Action 
the Ej.tur.—5, Consciousness and Biological 
Evolution (I.), Henry Rutgers Marshall. — 6 
Discussions : The Nature of ** Subjective” Know. 
ledge, . ae Mellons.» a oe Notices, — 
. New Books.—9. osophi Periodicals,— 

10. Notes and News. . ~- 


WILuiams and Noraare, 
London, Edinburgh, and Oxford, 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 138, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 168, 9s, 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 
dozen. 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 

In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Fieteees 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








AND ALL 


ACCIDENTS: 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance (Co, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR LADIES. 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION, 
Established 1849. Claims paid, £3,650,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


(jp tenine 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn. 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOTIT THE WORLD. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


‘¢The Great Book on the Caucasus.” 
In 2 vols. large 4to, 600 pp., THREE GUINEAS net, 


THE EXPLORATION OF 
THE CAUCASUS. 


AS W. FRESHFIELD, lately President of the Alpine Club and 
By DOUGL Honorary Serene of the Bayel Seogremhien) Society ie 
' ibutions by W. H. Ho.per, J. G. Oockin, H. WooLtey, M. pz Décuy 
With Contrib pe Professor Bonney, D.Sc., F.R 8S. j ‘ 
Illustrated by 3 Panoramas, 74 Full-Page Photogravares, about 140 Illustrations 
in the Text, chiefly from Photographs by Vittorio Sella, and 4 Original Maps, 
“ We can only say, in a word, that a more interesting, more vivid, more con- 
scientious, more exhaustive, and in pirts more thrilling account of a region as 
et comparatively unknown, has never come before us. No record of exploration 
as ever been published in this country in so splendid a material form and 
beyond contradiction, no pictures of mountains to illustrate the exploits of 
climbers have approached the very numerous photographs by Signor Sella,”’ 
—Daily Chronicle, 


THE CRUISE OF THE 
‘ANTARCTIC? 


TO THE SOUTH POLAR REGIONS. 
By H. J. BULL, a Member of the Expedition. With Frontispiece by W. L. 
Wyllie, A.R.A, and numerous Full-page Illustrations by 
. G. Burn-Murdoch. Demy 8vo, 15s, 

“The book is one of adventure in another besides the commercial sense, and 

asa record of Antarctic exploration one of the most attractive in print.” 
—Daily News. 

“In reading his narrative we fee! none of the ennui and worry of the voyage. 
The author’s fun lightens up in a most welcome way a tale which has in it much 
that is intrinsically interesting.”—Scotsman, 


PERSIA REVISITED. 
With Remarks on H.I.M. Mozuffer-ed-Din Shah and the present Situation in 
Persia, 1896, 
By General Sir T. E. GORDON, K.C.LE., 0.B., O.S.1, 
Formerly Military Attaché and Oriental Secretary to the British Legation at 
Teheran, Author of *‘ The Roof of the World,”’ &c, 
Demy 8vo, with Full-page Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
* A book replete with first-rate knowledge, and one that must for the present 
be regarded as indispensable te an adequate acqaintance with the condition and 
prospects of Persia,”’—Aberdeen Free Press, 


THE EARLY CHARTERED 
COMPANIES 


(A.D. 1296 1858). 
By GEORGE CAWSTON, Barrister-at-Law, and A, H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
Large crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. 

“ Mr, Cawston claims to aave lighted on an almost unexplored field of research, 
and it must be conceded that his volume furnishes a great deal of interesting 
information which without its aid must for the most part have been sought for 
in sources not accessible to ordinary readers.”—Daily News, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 387 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Numbor post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmen, Lonpon. Oode: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 

allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 

Books, and Annual Volumes. Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 

post é¢xecuted by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair. 
Also in Golden Colour. 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


The Best and Safest Dentifrice. 2/9. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers. 


Send Postal Order to A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 


JAQUES’s 
CROQUET 


has a 30 years’ reputation for excellence 


of material, design, and workmanship. 


When ordering of your dealer stipulate 
for “JAQUES’ CROQUET,”—and beware 


of imitations. 
Sets from 15s. to £4 4s. 


Tustrated Catalogue of Outdoor Sports and Games post-free, 
J. JAQUES anp SON, 102 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 








An Ideal 
Lawn Game. 





GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





NOW READY. 


THE XXXIX ARTICLES AND THE 


AGE OF THE REFORMATION. An Historical and Doctrinad 
Exposition in the Light of Contemporary Documents. 

By E. TYRRELL GREEN, M.A., Lecturer in Theology and Heb St. 
David’s College, Lampeter ; sometime Scholar of St. J a College, Oxtord. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA 
e 
By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM EHOW, D.D., Bishop of Wakefield. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth circuit, 3s. 6d. This is an entirely New Edition (24th) with 
additional Services and Readings. The size is slightly smaller than the 
previous editions, and it is printed on thinner paper in order to be more con= 
venient for the pocket. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Six 


Lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. 
By the Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, M.A., Head of the Oxford 
House, and Rector of Bethnal Green. With Introduction by the Rev. 
HERBERT E, RYLE, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Gonads. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Fall of admirably practical counsel, the fruit 
of personal experience, natural wisdom, and sympathetic insight. 
into, and study of, human nature.” 

CHURCH TIMES.—“ We unhesitatingly tell all workers, lay 
or clerical, that they are dbing themselves and their work great 
injustice so long as they remain unacquainted with Mr. 
Ingram’s book.” 

ROCK.—* We join Professor Ryle in the wish that this book may 
be in the hands of candidates for orders and of those who hava 
the preparation of them. Bat we think it ought to be in thea 
hands of every vicar and curate......Above all, the book has the 
right ring, every suggestion is weighted with the reality and 
importance of the work.” 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


LOOKING UPWARD. Papers Intro- 


ductory to the Study of Social Questions from a Religious Point of View. 


By the Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDERLEY, M.A., Author of “The New 
Floreat.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A vigorous treatment of what may 
be termed Christian sociology, from one who certainly has a. 
moral right, derived from hard experience and self-denial second 
to none, to speak on this theme.” 

ATHEN 4UM.—*'‘ Looking Upward’ is a volume of papers of 
real value...... No good Christian can reject his teaching as un- 
necessary, and it is given with a simplicity and a truthfulness 
which go to the reader’s heart.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ One need not be either a Socialist or 
a Sacramentarian to thank Mr. Adderley for this book, which 
palpitates with devotion to Christ and His poor.” 


THIRD EDITION. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS, 


By 8. R. CROCKETT, [Illustrated by Gorpon Browne and W. H. G@ 
GROOME, 

6s. Fancy cloth boards. 

Large-paper Edition, limited to 150 Copies, numbered and signed by Author 
and Artists, 3ls. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. 
Crockett’s genius, he must have recanted and repented in sack- 
cloth and ashes after enjoying ‘Sweetheart Travellers,’ It is 
the rarest of all rarities, and veritably a child’s book for 
children, as well as for women and for men. It is seldom, in- 
deed, that the reviewer has the opportunity of bestowing un- 
stinted praise, with the feeling that the laudation is, nevertheless, 
inadequate.” 

WORLD.—“ Mr. Orockett must be credited with one of the most 
pronounced successes of the season.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“ One of the daintiest and most charming of 
gift-books.” 


THIRD EDITION. 


A PRINCESS OF THE GUTTER. 


By L. T. MEADE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


LITERARY WORLD.—"' One of the best books of the season 
is ‘A Princess of the Gutter,’ by L. T. Meade—a refined and 
fascinating tale of London life, It might almost have been 
written by Sir Walter Besant.” 


HELPFUL HALF-HOURS. A Book 


of Sunday Reading for Busy People. 
By Mrs, 0. D. FRANCIS, Author of “ A Story of the Church of England,” & 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


BRADFORD OBSERVER.—“ Mrs. Francis is a staunch 
Churchwoman, and her reviewer is not a Ohurchman. We 
differ with her about several things, but, none the lesa, we 
greatly enjoy her writing, which is clear, plain, homely in style, 
and full of good sense and Obristian spirit. We are sure t 
any one, from the parson to the maid-of-all-work, might find 
profit in reading these bright and wise and kindly couns8is,” 


GARDNER, DARTON and CO.,8 Paternoster Buildings, London, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
LIST. 


“EVERY POLITICIAN SHOULD READ” 


THE CLOSURE AND COMMON-SENSE. 


SEE 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY. 


* A powerful essay which every politician should read,” 
—Spectator. 
* A strongly written article.’—Scotsman (in leading article on 
the same). 
“ The article is of special interest just now.” 
—Birmingham Gazette. 


“Painful reading, for one cannot help admitting that ‘Old 
Ebony ’ is right.”— Western Morning News. 


THE CLOSURE AND COMMON-SENSE. 
SEE 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ADMIRAL HORNBY’S LIFE. 
By Mrs. FRED. EGERTON. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 


SIR GEOFFREY 
PHIPPS HORNBY, G.C.B, 


With 3 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 


*'The biographer has performed her task with remarkable ability and much 
literary grace,”—Standard, 
** Adds not a little to the valuable history of the period.”—Daily Chronicle, 

















BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONA MACLEAN.” 
SECOND EDITION OF 
GRAHAM TRAVERS’S NEW BOOK, 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS. 


Crown 8v0, 6s. 
“**Charmingly told and makes pleasant reading.”—Scotsman, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN FURTHEST IND.” 
HIS EXCELLENCY’S ENGLISH 
GOVERNESS. 


By SYDNEY G. GRIER. 


Crown 8yo, 63s. 


“ Full cf interest and clever characterisation, and vivaciously told,” 
; : —Daily Chronicle. 
“A picturesque story full of fresh scenes and interests.” —Athenzum, 


This day is published. 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND 
THE ROMISH SCHISM. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
** A vigorous and no less trustworthy statement of the Case of Anglicanism 
versus Rowan Catholicism...... Meets a real and pressing need.” 
—Family Churchman, 


D. STORRAR MELDRUM’S NEW BOOK. 
GREY MANTLE & GOLD FRINGE 


By Davin Srorrar Metprum, Author of “The Story of Margrédel,” 
Crown &vo, 63, 
“The stuff here is excellent, and the anthor exhibits a sense of character and 
. net ii of emotion which go far to justify him as a writer.’—Pall Mall 
azette, 


SIR S. FERGUSON'S LIFE. 
SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON 
IN THE IRELAND OF HIS DAY. 


By Lady Frerauson, Author of “The Irish before the Conquest,’’ “ Life of 
William Reeves, D.D,,” &¢. With Portraits, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
“Related with an enthusiastic and a photographic pen......These memoirs 
make one of the most interesting books of the season.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 





New and Cheaper Edition. 


BALMORAL: 
A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S COUNTRY. 


By ALEXANDER ALLarpycr, Author of “The City of Sunshine,” ‘ Earls- 
court,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
) EDINBURGH AND’ LONDON. 


SEELEY & CO’S BOOKS 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIFE AT THE Z00,” 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY, 


Their Emotions and Activities. By O.J.CornisH., Illustrated from Photo. 
graphs by Gambier Bolton, F.Z.S,, and others, and from Drawings, Orown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘* There is such an easy charm abont these pages that one may forget in simple 
—— the large and varied knowledge which informs them.””—Daily Courier, 
“ Singularly readable and instructive.”—Scotsman. 
“ Not less delightful than the author’s other books on animals both caged and 


wild.” —Times, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY, and the 
Wild Life in It, Illustrated with Original Drawings by Lancelot Speed, and 
from Photographs, Second Edition, demy 8vo, 123, 6d. 

“ Those of us who are left in town in the dull days will seem in reading these 
pages to sniff the fresh sea-breezes, to hear the cries of the sea-bird and the 
songs of the wood-bird, to be conscious of the murmuring stream and waving 
forest and all the wild life tbat is therein.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. Notes and Traditions 


of the Regent’s Park Gardens. Illustrated by Photographs by Gambier 
Bolton, F.Z.8, Fourth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
** Every lover of animals will find abundance of attraction and entertainment 
in Mr. Cornish’s delightful volume,”—Times, 
“Of absorbing interest throughout. The photographs by Mr. Gambier 
Bolton are in themselves works of art.”—Daily News, 


FAMOUS SCENERY 
A Series of I!lustrated Volumes, 
THE RIVERS OF DEVON. From Source to Sea. 
By J. Lu. W. Pace. 7s. 6d, 


**The book is a capital one to read as a preparation for a tour in Devon,”— 
Scotsman, 


AN EXPLORATION OF DARTMOOR. By J. LI. W. 
Pace. Third Edition, 7s. 6d,; also a Cheap Edition, 33, 6d. 
“Mr, Page is an admirable guide to Dartmoor.” —Morning Post, 


AN EXPLORATION OF EXMOOR. By J. LI. W. 


Pace. Third Edition, 7s. 6d.; also a Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
“* A delightful book about a delightful country.”—Daily News. 


THE PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE. By John Leyland. 


7s €d. 
“A delightful book...... It is impossible to lay it down without regret.”—Satur- 
day Review, 


THE YORKSHIRE COAST AND THE CLEVELAND 
HILLS AND DALES. By Joun Lerianp. 73, 6d. 
‘‘ Written with judgment, good taste, and extensive knowledge.”—Spectator. 


London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, 88 Great Russell Street. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BETHIA HARDACRE.” 


THE SALTONSTALL GAZETTE. Con- 


ducted by Peter SALTonsTaLL, Esq, and Written by various hands. By 
Evxa Future Maititanp. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


AN IRISH HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD: an His- 


torical Romance. By M. McD. Bopxin, Q.0. With 24 Full-page Illustra. 
tions by L. Linsdall. Crown 8vo, 63. [This day, 


The story is founded on the remarkable career of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the 
hero of the Irish Rebellion of ’98, 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF WILLIAM IV. 


WHEN WILLIAM THE FOURTH WAS 


KING. By Joun Asuton. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 
(Ready. 


This volume deals with the manners, fashions, customs, and characters of the 
reign of William IV. 


MR. T. P. O,CONNOR’S NEW BOOK. 


NAPOLEON. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 


Large crown 8y0, 7s. 6d, [Ready. 


** Readable and quick with human interest......Interesting because it brings 
into one focus the opinions of the great soldier’s worshippers and revilers as 
well as the more calm judgments of scholars....... Mr. U’Connor’s book is 
admirable,.”—Leeds Mercury. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK ON THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


EGYPT UNDER THE BRITISH. By H. F. 


Woop, Orown 8yo, 4s. 
“© No one who is interested in the success or failure of British domination in 
Egypt can'afford to leave unread this concise and yet thoroughly comprehensive 
little work.”—Daily Mail. 


THE VEIL LIFTED: a New Light on the 


World’s History. By H. Martyn Kennarp. With tilustrations, demy 
8vo, 6s. 
«The author has various theories, which he supports with much argumenta- 
tive force.” —People. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
Crown S8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


‘MAYFLOWER’ ESSAYS 


On the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, suggested 
by Governor Bradford’s MS. 


With a Reproduction of Captain John Smiths’ Map of 
New England. 


By G. CUTHBERT BLAXLAND, 


Sometime Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Domestic 
Chaplain to the late Bishop of London. 


New Novels Now Ready. 
The WORLD’S GREAT SNARE. By E. 


PuILLips OPPENHEIM, Author of * A Daughter of the Marionis,” &. 1 vol. 
crown 8v0, cloth extra, price 6s, 


A FATAL MISTAKE. By Henry Moraay, 


Author of ‘A Songz of Sixpence,” “‘A Man of Genius,” &c, 1 vol. crown 
8yo, cloth extra, price 6s, 


A STUDY in SHADOWS. By W. J. Locks, 


Author of “ At the Gate of Samaria,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 6s. 


SHAM GOLD: a Story of Hungarian Life. 


Ry Steruanie Wout. A New Edition, with Introduction by Professor 
VamBeiRyY. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d, 


AT HOME in the TRANSVAAL. By Mrs. 


Carer-Hosson, Author of “My Farm in the Karoo,” &. A New Edition, 
1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s, 6d, 


WARD & DOWNEY, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
Price 1s. 
CONTENTS—JULY, 1896, 
Commencing New Volume, Annual subscription, 14:., post-free, 
MAN MAKING AND VERSE MAKING. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
POPULAR EDUCATION AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
Cardinal VAUGHAN, 
WILFRID WARD. 





TALKS WITH TENNYSON. 
CRIMINALS’ CONFESSIONS. Sir HERBERT STEPHEN, Bart. 

THE Stream’s SECRET. Maxwell Gray,—BELow THE Sait. OC. E. Raimond, 
—BEETHOVEN AND HIS TEN SympPHONIES, John F. Ruonciman,—Tue ORIGIN 
OF THE AgaBIAN Horse: a Scientific Hypothesis. Wilfrid Seawen Blunt.—TuE 
LAWLESSNESS OF ARBITRATION IN THE VENEZUELAN QUESTION. Emil Reich,— 
Octaves, The Rey. T. E. Brown, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 


FROM 
“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,’’—Standard, 


“A very interesting series,”’—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


MACMILLAN AND C0’S NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. demy Svo, 25s. net. 


MEMORIALS (Part I.) FAMILY AND 


PERSONAL. 1766-1865. By RounpELL PaLmeR, Earl of Selborne, With 
Portraits avd Il:ustratious, 
TIMES.—“‘ They abound in sources of general and yersonal interest......We 
shall await the sequel of these two volumes with no little interest.” 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND AND 


THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE, By the Right Hon. Sir Jous 
Luspock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., &c. 
DAILY NEWS.—" Likely long to remain the recognised authority on the 
subject of which it treats,” 





SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the Year 
1896. Edited by J. Scorr Kettre, Assistant Secretary to the Royal 
Geographical Society. Thirty-third Annual Publication. Revised after 
Official Returns. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

TIMES.—‘‘ To say that the ‘Statesman’s Year-Book’ is up to date is to say 
nothing new, and to those who have had cccasion to consult its pages in past 
years no higher commendation can be given than that the 1895 Edition is fully 
worthy of its predecessors,” 





A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. 


THE RELEASE; or, Caroline’s French 


Kindred. By Cuar.torre M. Yonaz. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Miss Yonge has been singularly true to the form 
and spirit of the time of her interesting tale, and the historical setting is fulb 
without being heavy.” 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OLD MELBOURNE MEMORIES, By Rolf 


Botprewoop. Second Edition, Revised, 

LITERARY WORLD.—‘“ Rolf Boldrewood has written such famous and 
deservedly popular books that everything he publishes demands attention...... To 
such as myself it is a great treat, for it puts before one’s eyes the childhood of 
Victoria, the most enterprising and romantic of our Australian Colonies.” 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
MELINCOURT; or, Sir Oran Haut-Ton. 


By Tuomas Love Peacock. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. With an 
Introduction by George Sarntspury. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 


WORTH. Vol. V. Edited by Witttam Knyiaut, With Portrait and 
Vignette etched by H. Manesse. Globe 8vo, 5s, 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By J. R. Green. Vol. VIII. Modern England, 1760-1815. Globe 8vo, 5s. 





16mo, 2s. 6d. 


THE ROSSETTI BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited 


by Oxivia Rossetti. 
GLOBE.—“ A dainty and delightful little volume,” 





With Portrait, feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


LAPSUS CALAMI AND OTHER VERSES. 


By James KENNETH STEPHEN. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and OC. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Vol. VIII., No. 32. Price 3s. 6d, Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s. 


ConTENTS .—-Egyptian Fragments, by Dr. A. Neubauer.—Some Remarks on 
Samaritan Literature and Religion, by A. Oowley.—The Demonolozy of the New 
Testament, by F. O. Conybeare.—Poetry: Elijah’s Prayer, translated by Mrs. 
Henry Lucas; A Dirge for the Ninth of A.B., translated by Miss Nina Davis.— 
The Talmndical Law of Agency, by the Rev. L. M. Simmons.— Jehuda Bonsenyor 
and his Collection of Aphorisms, by Dr. M. Kayserling.—The Dietary Laws from 
a Woman’s Point of View, by Frances A. Joseph.—Oritical Notices.—Miscellanea. 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 





NEW NOVEL BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


FLOTSAM: 


THE STUDY OF A LIFE. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of “‘ The Sowers,” &c. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by H. G. Massey, A.R.E, 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 
ENTLEWOMAN.—“ Mr. Henry Seton Merriman is surpassing himeelf in hie 
.. now running through Longman’s Magazine, the period selected being that 
of the Indian Mutiny.” 


BRIGHTON SOCIETY.—“Mr. Merriman’s ‘Flotsam’ is one of the best 
stories of the Indian Mutiny we have ever read,” 





or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON. 


FOR THE LIBRARY, 





H.bE.T.O RY» 
BY DR. MOMMSEN. 
The HISTORY of ROME. By Professor Theodor 
MommMsen. Translated by W. P. Dickson, D.D., LL.D. A New and Cheaper 
Edition, Revised. In 5 vols. crown 8vo (each sold separately, 73. 6d.), 37s. 6d. 


Also an ABRIDGED EDITION, for the ure of Schools and Colleges. By O. 
Bryans and F, J. R. HENDY. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of the ROMAN PROVINCES, from the 


Time of Cxsar to that of Diocletian. By Profeszcy MommsEn, Translated 
by Dr. W. P. Dickson. 2 vols, demy 8vo, with 10 Maps, 36s. 


BY DR. CURTIUS. 


The HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest Time 


down to 337 B.C, From the German of Professor Ernst Curtivus. By A. 
W. Warp, M.A. 5 vols. demy 8vo, Each volume separately, 18s. 
[Vols I. and III, reprinting, 


BY PROFESSOR GINDELY. 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. By 


Anton GINDELY. Translated by Professor ANDREW TEN Broox. 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo, with Maps and Iflustrations, 24s, 


BY PROFESSOR CREASY. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. 


By Sir Epwarp Oxzasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon, Thirty-seventh 
Edition, with Plans, —— 8vo, canvas boards, ls. 4d.; in ornamental cloth 
bincing, with red edge 

Also a LIBRAKY EDITION, 8vo, with Plans, 7s. 6d. 


BY MR. JAMES. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN, from 


the Declaration of War by France in 1793 to the Accession of George IV. 
By Wituiam James. 6 vols, crown 8vo, with 12 Portraits on Steel, 42s. 


BY M. TAIERS. 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


1789-1501. By Apotrus Tuiers. Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL, 
With 50 Engravings. A New and Revised Edition, in 5 vols. demy 8vo, 45s, 


LETTERS, 
THE FOURTH EARL OF ORFORD. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by 


Peter CunninGuam, F.S.A, 9 vols, demy 8vo, with 50 Illustrations on 


Bteel, £5 58, 
MR. FITZGERALD'S LETTERS. 


LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD to FANNY 
ee annie e a he 4 — Apis Wrieut, D.O.L. Small 


JANE AUSTEN. 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the late Lord BrabourneE, 2 vols, 
large crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 243, 


ART. 


BY WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 


REMINISCENCES of W. P. FRITH, R.A. Eighth 


Edition, crown 8vo, 62. 
FURTHER REMINISCENCES. Third Edition, 8vo, 


een... COOPER, R.A. 
MY LIFE. By Thomas Sidney Cooper, R.A. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 63, 
BY ALFRED T. STORY. 
The LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. By Alfred T. Story. 
In dewy 8vo, with Illustrations, 28s, 
BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
The LIVES of PAINTERS. By John Timbs, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 6s. 
EDITED BY MR. GOSSE, 


NOLLEKENS and HIS TIMES. By John Thomas 


Smit. Edited by Epmunp Gossz. Demy 8vo, with a Portrait, 15s, 


MUS I!1C. 
NOW READY. 
MY MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By Wilhelm 
Kune. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Autegraphs, 14s, 
BY F. J. CROWEST. 


The STORY of BRITISH MUSIC. By Frederick 


James Crowest, Author of ‘‘ The Great Tone Poets,” &e. Demy 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 15s. 


The GREAT TONE POETS: Brief Memoirs of the 


ge 9? Composers. By FReprRIcK CrowesT. Seventh Edition, erown 
8vo, 3s, 
: BY THE LATE MISS WALKER, 


MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. By Bettina Walker. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
BY MR. ROWBOTHAY, 





BIOGRAFHY. 


BY DEAN HOO 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY, 
from ST. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. By the Very Rev. Watrer Farqu- 
HAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Demy 8vo. The following volumes 

Vol. V., 15:.; Vols, 


sold Seperngely as shown :—Vol. L., 15s.: Vol. IT., 15s.; 
I. a Vol. X., 15s.; Vol, XI, 


d VII., 3¢z.; Vol, VIII., 15s. ; Vol. IxX., 15s. ; 
15s. ; Vol. XiL, a 
. FRASER RAR’S BIOGRAPHY OF 


MR 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. With an Intro- 
duction by the Masquess of Durrerin and Ava, K.P., G.0.B. In 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, with ae 26s. 
Y M. DE BOURRIENNE. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Louis 
ANTOINE FauveLet DE BOURRIENNE, bis Private Secretary. Edited by 
Colonel R. "— > aoe 8 vols. demy 8vo, ee ee 63s. 

FIELD-MARSHAL LORD WOLSEL 


The LIFE of JOHN CHURCHILL, FIRST DUKE of 
MARLBOROUGH. Vols. I. and II. To we Accession of Queen Anne, By 
Field-Marshal Viscount Wouse.ey, K.P., -B., G.O.M.G. In demy 8yo, 
with Portraits, i Edition, 32s, 

Y THE DUKE OF TARENTUM. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL MACDONALD, 


doring the Wars of the Fitst Napoleon, Translated by SterHENn Lous 
Simzoy. A New Edition, = ge wo . 


The LIFE of OLIVER ‘CROMWELL. From the 
French of M. Guizot, by Sir ANDREW ScoBLE, Q.C. Ninth Edition, in 
crown 8yo, with 4 rier 8 6s. 

M. MIGNE 

The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. From the 
French of M. Mienet, tA Sir ANDREW SCOBLE, Q.C, Seventh Edition, 
w.th 2 Portraits, in me Svo, 6s. 

MADAMR CAMPAN. 


The LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Jeanne 


LovisE HENRIETTE CaMPAN, First Lady in Waiting. New and Revised 
Edition, crown Svo, 68, 


TRAVEL AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
BY DR. GRAY. 


AT the COURT of the AMIR. By John Alfred 


Gray, M.B., late Surgeon to His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan, Demy 
8vo, with Portrait and = Illustrati sus, 16s, 


MR. SELOUS. 
A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS in AFRICA. By 


Freperick Courtenay Setous. With Map and 19 Full-page Illustrations 
by Smit and Whymper. vi ae Edition, demy 8vo, 18s, 
MR. BALDWIN. 


AFRICAN HUNTING : and ADVENTURE from NATAL 
to the ZAMBESI, from 1852 to 1860. By Witt1am CaarLes BaLpwiy, 
F.R.G.8. With numerons Illustrations, A Third and Oheaper Edition, 
with Portrait, demy yes 18s. 

Y FRANK BUCKLAND. 


CURIOSITIES of ‘NATURAL HISTORY. By Francis 


TREVELYAN BUCKLAND. Popular Bdition, with a few Illustrations. Four 
Series, each, separately, in small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BY MAJOR FISHER, 


OUTDOOR LIFE in ENGLAND. By Arthur T. Fisher, 


Major late 21st Hussars, Author of “ Through the Stable and Saddle Room,” 
** Rod and River,” &c. Demy —~ “7 


BY 
OUR RARER BIRDS. “By "Charles Dixon, Author 


of “‘ Rural Bird Life.” With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


F 4 B. TI o N. 
JANE AUSTE 
The STORIES of Sr AUSTEN. “The Only Complete 
dition. In 6 vols. crown 8yo, 6s. each 
n Y T, L. PEACOCK 


The STORIES of THOMAS LOVE "PEACOCK. Edited 
by Sir Henry Cork, K.C.B. With a Preface by Lord Hoventon. Anda 
Biographioal Sketch by y cape Nicoits. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 

MISS FERRIER. 
The STORIES of — EDMONSTONE FERRIER. 
—— at - RHODA BROUGHTO 


The STORIES of RHODA BROUGHTON. In 18 vols. 
crown Svo, Gs, cach: ov MAARTEN MAARTENS 

The STORIES of MAARTEN MAARTENS. In 5 vols. 
crown S70, 6% oaths sessrE FOTHFRGIUL. 

The STORIES a JESSIE FOTHERGILL. In 6 vols. 


crown 8vo, 6s, a. 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


The STORIES “of FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. In 


3 vels. crown 8vo, 6s. —.. 


OSA N OAREY. 
The STORIES of ROSA . CAREY. In 15 vols. 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. HENRY wooo 
The STORIES of "URS. ‘HENRY WOOD. In 34 vols. 





The HISTORY of MUSIC. A New Edition. 


RowsorTHamM. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


By J. F. 


crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each; or in a New and Oheaper Series, 2s. 6d, and 2s, 
(Vol. XIX. just issued.) 
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